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ANTIQUARY. 


BY PROF. W. J. WALTER. 


Goop Uncle Joseph has a taste. 
See his Museum; it is graced 
With every thing that’s rare and curious, 
All genuine, not one item spurious. 
Oft will his friends say, with a laugh; 
Joe is too curious by half; 
For half his fortune ran to waste, 
Indulging in that curious taste. 
And yet, the proper ornament, 
For every house by nature meant, 
Has ne'er within its walls been seen, 
That sad abode of gout and spleen :— 
Will ladies ask what ornament we mean? 
My Unele has a sister, too, 
Versed in the mysteries of virtu, 
In taste, and studies, quite “a blue.” 
The reader has divined already 
That dame to be a maiden lady. 
Yes, for dead mummies she’s a taste, 
And all her heart and soul has placed 
Upon that pet of hers, the poodle, 
So cased in fat it scarce can waddle, 
And which to guard from threatened harms, 
She bears so fondly in her arms. 
Her sister has a merry troop 
Of youngsters, such a rosy group 
As would have done a Lawrence good 
To copy, in his happiest mood. 
But what are these to prim Miss Prue, 
And to their crabbed Uncle too? 
What are to them the winning graces 
That play about their cherub faces ; 
What all the thousand pretty arts 
That win all other people's hearts? 
The roguee have faults, sad faults, which neither 
Aunt Prue can bear, nor Uncle either. 
Their favourite sport is to beset, 
And punish Aunt’s unwieldy pet; 
They hate the cur, as well they may, 
A snappish rival in their way. 
But, more unpardonable, sirs, 
The rogues are embryo Amateurs, 
Claiming the privilege to pry 
Into each thing, with knowing eye 
As Uncle’s self: never, 1 ween, 
Were such young Virtuosi seen. 
Taking advantage of a day 
When Aunt and Uncle were away, 
They stole into the room forbidden, 
Where Uncle's tempting store was hidden. 
But oft, with great as little men, 
E’en in the height of bliss, e’en then 
When hearts in riot beat most high, 
Is chilling disappointment nigh. 
While revelling in raptures known 
To Amateurs, and them alone, 
In pops my Uncle. What dismay! 
They thought he had been far away. 
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See where he stands; with what a mien 
Of horror, he surveys the scene! 

Aghast he views the ruin round, 

Where gems and medals strew the ground; 
That antique chest, his grand Sanctorum, 
Stands open, rifled, right before ‘em. 

See, the chief plunderer, in his fright 

Has plunged into the chest outright: 

O agony! and who shall know 

What wreck of costly things below? 
Well may that plunderer poke his nose 

In terror, ‘neath concealing clothes. 


Have you e’er chanced, from secret nook, 
On band of playful mice to look ; 
Some bound from side to side like mad, 
Running a very gallopade; 
Some cock their whiskers, with such air 
As beaux on Chestnut pave wear; 
While all are unsuspecting, bounce 
Comes Tom upon the floor at once: 
Then is the scene with tumult rife, 
What rout, what scampering off for life! 


So is it in my Uncle's hall: 
They run, they scamper, one and all; 
Yon culprit, fast as he is able, 
Scrambles beneath the friendly table, 
Thinking if but his head's concealed, 
That nothing else will be revealed. 
So is it in some grand disclosure : 
Let but the head escape exposure, 
And for its sins find ready shrift, 
Tush! for itself the rest may shift. 
The elder sisters stand dismayed, 
And in confusion hang the head, 
While he, the youngest culprit, there 
Crouches beside the upset chair. 
At length, recovering his dismay, 
To speak my Uncle makes essay; 
“Was e’er such profanation seen!” 
And brandished cane and threatening mien 
Tell Uncle's inward agitation: 
Aunt Prue rejoins, half choked with passion ; 
“* Who ever saw such profanation!” 


Nay, nay; each harsh reproach forbear, 
This first offence in pity spare. 
The love of art, perchance, inspires 
These breasts: quench not its rising fires. 
Far better, Uncle, that your store 
Of prized antiques should charm no more, 
Than minds like these should be averted 
From tastes, by nature’s self aeserted : 
Better that armour waste in rust, 
Those specimens be ground to dust ; 
That crocodile, with mighty trail, 
Furnish no subject for a tale, 
Than quench one spark of noble fire 
That may these little breasts inspire. 
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Tue gorgeous rays of sunset fall 
Brightly upon that time-stained wall, 
But on its front no forms I trace 
Breathing of sculpture's classic grace, 
Nor upon lofiy columns rest 
These fading glories of the west, 

Nor falls that tinge of burnished gold 

On massive towers of Gothic mould— 
Then say what stream from mem'ry's tide 
Calls to thy cheek that flush of pride, 
Why as thou look'st upon that spire 
Flashes thine eye with youthful fire, 
What feelings ewell within thy breast, 
Oh dweller of the mighty west? 


Stranger, though many a nobler pile 
Is gilded by the sun's last smile 
And mem'ries of the mighty dead 
A hallowed glory round it shed— 
Vet this, as Freedom's holiest shrine, 
Glows with a beauty more divine 
Than ever graced Power's lordliest dome, 
Or temple of imperial Rome. 
Look back ward—let Time's shadows pass, 
Scarce seventy years, o'er memory’s glass, 
What eager hopes, what anxious doubts, 


What words of fire, what joyful shouts 
Then echoed through this silent ball, 
Where now alone our footsteps fall. 
Our freedom’s cradle—is it not 

In freeman’s eyes, a hallowed spot? 


When throbbed their hearts to fling away 
The foreign despot’s iron sway, 
*T was here that met the chosen band, 
Pledged to the cause in heart and hand; 
Twas here they wooed the martyr’s crown, 
Nor thought, ere many years bad flown, 
To wave instead o'er millions free 
The laurel wreath of victory— 
Nor through the future's mist, I ween, 
Unto that patriot few was seen 
That when their standard first unfurled, 
It promised freedom for a world! 


Oh coldly oft the eye doth turn 
From marble hall and sculptured urn, 
But freedom’s pilgrim lingers near 
This holy spot, and musing here 
Upon the past, with many a thrill 
Of joy and triumph, prayeth still 
That Time's destroying hand may fall 
Gently upon * Old Faneuil Hall.” H. 
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AGREEABLE SURPRISES. 


BY MRS. VOLNEY E, HOWARD, 


In the pleasant town of R-—-, in the State of New 
York, resided the Stanfords, a very pleasant and 
amiable family, attached to each other and esteemed 
by all their acquaintances. With the best intentions 
in the world to be happy themselves and make others 
so, there was always some trouble in the family 
circle, from some disagreeable contre temps. This 
chiefly arose from some notions held by them as a 
part of their creed. 

Mrs, Stanford was very fond of what she called 
agreeable surprises—things which very often turn out 
to be very disagreable, and while she agreed with 
Mrs, Opie in condemning white lies, and prided her- 
self on her character for truth, she had frequent re- 
course without scruple to what she called necessary 
deceptions, Now, that there may sometimes be mo- 
mentous occasions, when deception, nay, downright 
falsehood, may be necessary to preserve life or liberty, 
Ido not deny; but Mrs. Stanford’s “ necessary de- 
ceits” were a part of her daily practice, so much so, 
that though esteemed and loved by her husband and 
children, as an excellent wife and affectionate mother, 
there was always a distrust of her words and actions 
as if there was something behind, some lurking pur- 
pose unexplained, and though perhaps intended for 
their good, yet nobody likes to be cheated, even into 


happiness. If she wished any thing done, it was 
always weighed and considered over, to find out the 
true reason of her wishing it, as her family all felt, 
that the ostensible reason was seldom the real one. 
All had been deceived, from the child who had been 
cheated into taking physic under the semblance of 
marmalade or currant jelly, till he feared to accept a 
sweetmeat from his mother’s hands, lest it should 
cover a nauseous drug, to her own husband, who 
had been persuaded into a journey under pretence of 
respect and kindness for a valetudinarian mother, 
when the real design was to avoid the visit of a slo- 
venly bachelor uncle, who resented it by leaving some 
property of which he unexpectedly became possessed 
to another family. 

As this may meet the eye of some one who has 
began upon her plan, perhaps a few instances of the 
evils occasioned by her system may serve as beacons, 

Her second daughter, Jane, was married to a Mr. 
Elton, and resided in a part of the state at a conside- 
rable distance from her native place, and circum- 
stances had prevented their seeing each other for 
nearly two years after her marriage. Let me intro- 
duce you into the room, where Mr. and Mrs. Elton 
are sitting at tea. 

«“ My dear,” said Mr. Elton, “ you have long been 
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wishing to visit your parents, and my business has 
hitherto prevented it; I am glad to inform you that 
you can write to your mother that if convenient we 
will start the last of next week to pay them a visit. 

“Oh! I am so delighted! Dear Charles you are 
so kind! I shall not write a word about it, it will 
be such an agreeable surprise!” cried Mrs. Elton, all 
in a flutter of joyful expectation. 

« But Jane,” said her husband, “ your mother may 
be unprepared, or from home; you had better write.” 

“ Oh dear, no,” exclaimed Jane, * that would spoil 
all the pleasure. Mother does so love an agreeable 
surprise! Besides I know she will be at home, for I 
had a letter from her yesterday. My sister Helen is 
with her now, with her children, and mother says 
they are enjoying the visit so much and she is so sorry 
I am not there too.” 

« But, my dear, there may not be room for us all,” 
suggested her husband ; “ I should not like to—” 

“ Room!” interrupted the wife, “dear, dear, you 
delight in teasing me, as if they would not be de- 
lighted to see us! Even if the house was full, which 
I know it wont be, there are plenty of friends round 
who would receive us with open arms. If I can’t 
go as I like to, 1 dont care half as much about 
going.” 

They did not write, and on the stage stopping at 
the door of Mr. Stantord’s house, Jane, in a tumult 
of pleasure, would not permit her husband to ring, 
but springing up the steps with her infant in her arms, 
ran through the hall and into the back parlour where 
she knew her mother generally sat. 

There indeed was her mother, with a young child 
lying in her lap, and an older one on the settee, while 
the half closed windows, the phials on the mantel- 
piece, the creep-mousey look and step of the old wo- 
man who was pattering about the fireplace, all wore 
the indescribable, but certain air of the sick room. 

Poor Jane!— instead of being welcomed with ex- 
clamations of delight and amazement, and herself and 
child half stifled with caresses, she was greeted with 
exclamations of confusion and dismay, desired by her 
mother to instantly quit the room and the house, for 
her sister’s children were lying at death’s door with 
the virulent smallpox, and Jane had never even been 
vaccinated ! 

You may imagine her horror and her speedy re- 
treat; on telling the sad tale to Mr, Elton, he made 
no reply, but leading her to a sheltered spot, he 
placed her trunk for her to sit on, and ran up to ob- 
tain a conveyance, the stage having gone on. After 
some trouble he obtained a hack, and drove to the 
tavern, but the driver mentioning from whence he 
took them, the tavern keeper refused to receive them, 
alleging that they might bring the disease, and ruin 
his house. They drove to various former friends of 
Mrs. Elton’s, but all, on understanding that she had 
imbibed the tainted air at her father’s, with many 
expressions of grief and regret, refused to risk the 
health of their families, by opening their doors. It 
was nearly night before they found shelter, and then 
it was with a family whose intrusive vulgarity had 
made them hitherto shunned as a pestilence by Jane 
and her family, but they had been vaccinated, felt no 
fear of the smallpox, and willingly received the El- 
tons in the hope of visiting them in return. How 
different was the evening, to that which Jane had 
anticipated! Distressed for her parents and sister, 
annoyed by the obtrusive familiarity of her disagree- 
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able hosts, worried by the evident uncomfortableness 
of her husband, she rejoiced when it was time to 
retire, and went to sleep with a heavy heart, not 
much composed by Mr. Elton’s sarcastic observation, 
that “ To tind themselves the guests of Mrs. Norman 
was indeed a very agreeable surprise.” 

But all this did not make either mother or daugh- 
ter own they were in the wrong, for, as Mr. Elton 
said, women are never without an excuse, and each 
was prepared to throw the blame upon all and sundry, 
rather than take any share of it themselves. For 
example, Mrs. Stanford’s first salutation the following 
morning, when after proper precautions she visited 
her daughter, was: “ Dear me, Jane! who would 
have thought of seeing you, just at this time when 
your sister Helen’s children are so bad! I hope you 
nor baby have taken it. Where is the child ?—Oh! 
asleep—pray don’t disturb it!—If you had but let 
one know that you were coming, I should have writ- 
ten you all about it, but no one thought of seeing you 
here, and to come flying in without any notice !— 
Well, I never was so surprised and flustered; and your 
poor father is so put out that you must not come to 
see him, and he can’t come to see you. I ofien say 
the rheumatism is a great trial of the temper; don’t 
you think he is so unreasonable as to blame me for 
not writing you all about it, as if I would hurt your 
feelings and distress you by any such thing. No, no, 
my dear. I took particular pains to conceal it, it 
was entirely a necessary deception, but I can’t make 
your pa understand it. Men seldom have any idea 
of these little delicacies.” 

“ ]’m sure it’s a very great pity, as my father says, 
ma’am, that you did not let me know the truth!” 
cried Jane, delighted to get the blame off her own 
shoulders, “I cannot say I admire such deceptions. 
I should have been very sorry to be sure, but it 
would have saved us a troublesome journey, and for 
aught I know, either baby or me may have caught 
the smallpox now; besides being forced into an ac- 
quaintance I have always avoided. I’m sure I wish 
we had staid at home. But I intended to give you 
such an agreeable surprise !” 

“ Mercy on me, child!” cried the mother. “It 
requires some judgment to plan agreeable surprises! 
Oh my dear! you should contrive a little better. I 
appeal to Mr. Elton.” 

* Do not appeal to me, madam,” said Mr, Elton, 
who had listened to the conversation with impatience 
and disgust ; his natural irritation overcoming his po- 
liteness, “TI am perfectly sick of agreeable surprises 
and necessary deceits; they have given me sufficient 
annoyance, and I request Jane from henceforward, 
if she values my affections, never to even mention 
them again. I am now going in search of a convey- 
ance home, for no stage will receive us; and when 
we find time for another visit, I trust to have no ne- 
cessary deceit or agreeable surprise.” 

Now let us take another instance, in a different 
branch of the family, for I by no means intend to give 
you a regular history of the Stanfords. Mary, the 
flower of the family, had made what was called an 
excellent match, and resided in the same town with 
her parents. She was an amiable woman, of a sweet 
temper and considerable talent, to which had been 
added a good education, but she was addicted to the 
family foibles, though none of her achievements had 
hitherto been of sufficient importance to be mentioned. 
This might be principally ascribed to the influence 
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of her husband, Mr. Edward Hartly, a young man 
of fine qualities both of head and heart. He possess- 
ed warm feelings, a cultivated mind, and high moral 
qualities; but his warm feelings sometimes hurried 
him into impetuosity, and his refinement was almost 
carried to excess, especially in his ideas of the con- 
duct and delicacy of women. Mary was sincerely 
attached to her husband, regarded every opinion of his 
as infallible, and hitherto their married life had been 
mostly sunshine, save that though they had been 
wedded nearly three years, Mary had as yet not pre- 
sented him with an infant. 

Children, often regarded as troubles and incum- 
brances by those who have plenty, yet, so yearned 
after by those whose marriage life is unblessed by 
offspring ; children, those ties which so cement two 
hearts together ;—thy child and mine ;—words awak- 
ing a mysterious sympathy, and sometimes knitting 
the bonds yet closer in a sacred sorrow. 

John, her elder and favourite brother, was on the 
point of leaving home on a business which might be 
finished in a few days or might detain him as many 
months. On the eve of his departure, he stepped into 
the jeweller’s, and requested to be shown some orna- 
ments; the clerk, a respectable young man, with 
whom he was well acquainted, asked gaily, “ what 
fair lady he was choosing for?” John told him he 
wished to leave a little keepsake with his sister Mary. 
Mr. Foster instantly produced a beautiful cameo 
brooch, saying “ This is the very idea! Mrs. Hartley 
admired this brooch the other day extremely, and said 
she had a great mind to purchase it. She says the 
execution and design are alike beautiful.” It was 
indeed a pretty thing; a graceful figure of Cupid rais- 
ing the corner of a veil, and discovering the altar of 
love, while his finger pressed to his lip indicated 
silent yet obvious affection. 

Delighted at finding something which he was sure 
would gratify his sister, John purchased the pin, and 
turned to leave the store, but a sudden thought struck 
him. These sudden thoughts, these inspirations of a 
second, what happiness or what misery do they not 
sometimes occasion ? 

* I will leave the brooch with you,” said he to Mr. 
Foster, “ I leave to-night for New York; send it to 
her in a day or two so that she cannot know who it 
comes from, it will puzzle her a little, and be an 
agreeable surprise.” 

“ Very well,” said Foster smiling, “ and as I shall 
be off myself in a few days, I won’t leave it till I go, 
then she cannot apply to me to know who purchased 
an 

Miss Gordon had stepped in to spend a social 
evening with Mrs, Hartley; they had been school- 
mates, and from the intimacy subsisting between their 
families were much together, though very different in 
disposition. 

Anna Gordon was very pretty; of that fair com- 
plexion, delicate features, light blue eyes, and redun- 
dancy of very becoming curls, which constitute a wax- 
doll beauty, and which rendered her much younger 
looking than she really was, and made her espiégle- 
ries and affectations seem artless. But, arch and 
playful as she appeared, and unintellectual as she 
really was, a vast share of cunning blinded the super- 
ficial observer, She was a skilful imitator of qualities 
which she did not possess, but which observation told 
her was admired in others. She had done all in her 


power to attract Hartley before his marriage, and 


bitter was her anger and mortified her vanity, when 
she found that the simple beauty and really sterling 
mind of Mary had gained the prize. Though too 
artful to show her disappointment, she never forgave 
either of those who caused it, and but * bided her 
time” for revenge. 

They were sitting at tea when the servaut brought 
in a small box, directed to Mrs. Hartley, who in- 
quired who left it. 

« A gentleman, I believe ma’am, but his face was 
muffled in his cloak, so I could not see who.” 

Mrs. Hartley opened the box and produced the 
cameo brooch. 

“ Who can this be from?” cried she, after having 
exclaimed at its beauty, and passed it to Miss Gordon 
to admire; “ I cannot imagine!” 

“From some secret adorer, undoubtedly,” said 
Miss Gordon, with an apparently sportive laugh, 
«“ Why, it is the very pin you admired so excessively 
at Bennett’s the other day. You absolutely raved 
of the beauty and so forth of the device; I could 
scarce keep from laughing at you. You know I 
have no enthusiasm. But Addison Coverly seemed 
to admire it as much as you did ; by the way, perhaps 
he sent it.” 

“Oh! impossible!” cried Mary, “my mother, or 
some of my relations must have sent it, they have 
sometimes sent me things so.” 

« Well, certainly if you say so, but it does seem 
very odd they should have chosen this very pin! Co- 
verly admired it much too, and there was no one 
else in the shop but him.” 

“ It is odd,” said Mary, “ but I will go to-morrow 
and inquire of my family, and find out who gave it 
to me.” 

If Miss Gordon had not been there, Mary would 
have proposed a walk to her mother that evening, to 
inquire if she was the donor, but good breeding for- 
bade; she contented herself with suggesting that her 
brother might have sent it. 

« It might be John,” said her husband, reflective- 
ly; “it is rather a young trick, but John is boyish 
in some things.” 

« Oh dear, no !” smilingly exclaimed Anna Gordon. 
«“ Mr, John Stanford has been gone to New York 
some days, you know. No, you cannot fasten this 
sentimental present on his shoulders.” 

Mary “ wondered” about it for a few minutes, 
without feeling any anxiety; her perfect innocence 
and rectitude of feeling, prevented her from dreaming 
that the least blame could attach to her, from what 
she thought a trivial mystery that the morrow would 
clear up. But Anna saw that her envenomed arrow 
had reached the mark, and she artfully heightened its 
effect by recurring to “ old times,” before Mr. Hart- 
ley had settled in the town, or was acquainted with 
Mary; and by mentioning Mr. Coverly, as being al- 
ways with Mary. Mr. Coverly had been an intimate 
acquaintance of all the Stanford family; he admired 
the freshness and purity of Mary’s mind and manners, 
and liked to converse with her, although neither lov- 
ing nor being loved. ‘The facts stated by the mali- 
cious Anna could not be contradicted, though the 
light in which she placed them was false ; as the dark 
varnish spread over a new bright picture will give it 
the sombre tints of age, so the venom of her black 
and cankered feelings gave a dark hue to the most 
innocent actions. Mary felt uncomfortable, she 
scarcely knew why; while, in spite of Hartley’s 
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efforts to appear unconcerned, his brow grew darker 
and darker, and his manner constrained. He walked 
home with Anna, and then she ventured some hints 
which she would not have dared to make before 
Mary; such as, “I hope Mary is not offended with 
me, but she looked as if she was; but she is very 
different from what she used to be. She seems so— 
so melancholy, I don’t know what to make of her.” 
Then with a pretty childish laugh, she exclaimed, “ I 
declare I would never marry, if I thought it would 
alter me as it has poor dear Mary!” 

As Hartley returned home, he pondered over these 
base insinuations; and though he would not, even to 
himself, allow that he was jealous, he felt inclined to 
find fault with his wife, and tax her with inconsisten- 
cy, caprice and levity. Now Mary had, for reason 
good, which I may possibly explain hereafter, ceased 
to be so lively and active, as of yore; she was fre- 
quently lost in reverie, and her thoughts far from the 
subject on which she was conversing. Mary had 
taken up the case containing the cameo, and was 
looking at it with apparent earnestness, while in fact 
she was trying to guess who had sent it to her, for 
of Coverly she had not a suspicion, when her hus- 
band entered. She looked up with a smile, but was 
struck with the expression of his usually serene coun- 
tenance. It was not so much an angry, as a cold 
and contemptuous look, that struck to Mary’s heart 
with an icy chill. 

Afier a moment’s pause he observed, “If you so 
coveted that bauble, an expression of your wishes to 
me might have procured it for you in a more reputa- 
ble way.” 

“Oh, Charles! what can you mean? You surely 
do not think that—oh! what is it you think, that 
you look and speak so to me?” exclaimed the bewil- 
dered wife. 

«“T think,” he answered, coldly, “ that the desire 
to possess this coveted ornament, must have been 
made very apparent, and much levity of conduct ex- 
hibited, before a young man would dare to present 
such a thing to a married lady. The emblem, too, 
conveys a very sentimental meaning.” 

«“ Charles!” said she, with much emotion, “I do 
not believe that this trifle—(which I would throw 
into the fire, were it not that I wish to be able to 
return it to whoever sent it)—I do not believe, I say, 
that this came from any young man; I do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Coverly sent it—I do not believe he 
even heard me speak of it! I know he came into 
the shop, but that we looked at pins together, is not 
so. It is easily ascertained—ask him.” 

“TI have no intention of making a scene!” cried 
Charles; “nor of exposing myself to the imputa- 
tion of jealousy, because I think it improper for my 
wife to receive sentimental love-tokens from young 
men.” 

«“ Love-tokens! Oh, Charles,” sobbed poor Mary, 
“do not speak so tome! But I will know who sent 
the hateful thing. I will go to my mother’s, and if 
it did not come from there, I will go to the jeweller’s 
myself and know who purchased it, and return it.” 

“ You will do as you please,” was the sullen re- 
ply; “ 1 warn you, however, to be cautious what you 
say, nor introduce my name in the matter.” 

A miserable sleepless night was passed by the un- 
happy pair. Mary would willingly have sacrificed all 
pride—owned herself wrong and begged forgiveness, 
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could she have done so with truth, or had it been a 
common occasion; but to acknowledge culpability of 
conduct, when she knew that it had been such, that 
not even her fastidious husband, if he had been pres. 
ent, could have found fault with, was a concession 
she knew she ought not to make. Early in the 
morning she rose, and dressing herself quickly, would 
have gone immediately to her mother’s, but she feared 
it would look odd to go out before breakfast. Poor 
Mary! the curse of suspicion had rested on her, and 
she felt that henceforth she must weigh each word 
and action. A burning blush overspread her fair 
cheek, a feeling of indignation swelled her heart, all 
traces of the burning tears were washed away, and 
at breakfast she strove to appear as cold as Charles. 
It was a struggle on both sides, for dearly did they 
love each other; and those two who sat so coldly 
and proudly, performing little offices of politeness to 
each other with so frigid an air, their hearts were 
yearning to be clasped to each other! But he had 
expressed his dissatisfaction at and distrust of his 
wife’s conduct, and his pride prevented him from 
acknowledging that he might have been too hasty; 
while she felt that he should not mistrust her, who 
had so wholly, so trustfully, given herself to him; 
and they parted, for the first time since their mar- 
riage, without a kiss, a kind word or look. When 
the door closed on her husband, Mary threw herself 
on the sofa and wept convulsively; after a little time 
she sprang up, exclaiming, * What a fool I am to 
waste my time thus! let me hasten to my mother’s, 
and endeavour to find out this hateful mystery.” 

Mrs. Stanmore knew nothing about the pin—would 
have thought it John’s doing, only John was not there 
to do it. It was a very pretty thing, quite a charm- 
ing present; but Mary did not look pleased—what 
was the reason? Heartsick as she was, Mary was 
too right-minded to disclose her difficulties, or com- 
plain of her husband to her mother, and with a slight 
excuse she departed. She proceeded to the jeweller’s. 
Mr. Bennet could not inform her to whom the brooch 
was sold; he had not sold it, and Mr. Foster could 
not be applied to, as that very morning he started for 
New York, on his way to the West Indies! Oh, 
yes! he remembered the pin—it was remarkably 
pretty—people had admired it very much; but Mr. 
Foster must have sold it, and Mr. Foster was on his 
way to the West Indies. Why did she seem so 
anxious to know? Was any thing the matter? 
Mary evaded the question and left the shop, followed 
by the regrets of Mr. Bennett, that he was unable to 
satisfy her curiosity, as Mr, Foster, &c. &c. 

She proceeded toward home, thinking deeply and 
painfully on the change made in her situation by a 
few hours, and a now despised ornament. 

A few days since—nay—only yesterday, she was 
yet as a child, who had passed from being the pet of 
her family, to being the almost idol of her husband ; 
she had not been accustomed to act or think for her- 
self—she was a plant used to support; but now she 
must think—must act independently; it was a strange 
new feeling. She was so wrapt in her painful medi- 
tations, that her feet carried her instinctively on her 
way home, while she scarcely saw any thing that she 
passed; and in crossing the principal street, the warn- 
ing of the stageman fell unheeded on her ear, and she 
was throwing herself in the way of the fiery horses, 
when a.strong arm pulled her back. Waking, as if 
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from a dream, and seeing her danger, she turned to 
thank her preserver, but what was her almost horror 
on recognizing Mr. Coverly. 

« Why, my dear lady,” cried he, “ what are you 
thinking about? You must not go dreaming about 
the streets in this manner, I shall tell Mr. Hartley of 
you.” 

During this badinage, she had time to recover her- 
self, and debated in her mind if she should not ask 
him, if he knew to whom the pin had been sold; but 
then she must give the reason for her asking, and if 
it should get about, there might be some story made 
of it, and Mr. Hartley might be offended that she 
asked. Oh, yes! and would he not blame her for 
walking with him! No sooner had the latter idea 
entered her mind, than she, muttering something of 
some errand forgotten, left him and ran hastily into 
a shop, leaving him astonished and piqued at her 
behaviour. 

When she thanked him for saving her, he had 
noticed her air of surprise, and the abstraction of her 
manner afterwards, and could not conceive how he 
had offended her. After waiting a minute or two, 
he felt convinced that she shunned him intentionally, 
and walked away. It was in the chapter of that 
morning’s accidents, that just as she ran into the 
shop and left him gazing afier her, Mr. Hartley 
should turn the corner of the street and see them; a 
pang shot through his bosom. Was it possible there 
was more than levity? Did she come out to meet 
Coverly and tell him about the pin? Did she see 
him coming, and run in for concealment? Oh, no! 
impossible! She was pure, though thoughtless; yet 
he could not feel satisfied without just waiting to see 
if she rejoined the now hated Coverly; and stepping 
uyo a shop that commanded a view of the door she 
had entered, he waited till he saw Coverly walk away, 
and soon after Mary come out and hasten homeward. 
He had a business appointment which detained him 
till tea time, and bent his steps another way, trying 
to make up his mind whether his wife deserved his 
confidence, or whether she was a heartless coquette, 
for of crime he did not suspect her. 

Mary returned home more unhappy than when she 
went out; then she had hoped to discover that some 
one of her own family was the donor, but she had 
only discovered that they had nothing to do with it, 
and that who did send it was a mystery which she 
could not unravel. She walked feverishly about the 
room, now vexed at the pin having been sent, then 
wishing she had never seen it, and wondering who 
was so foolish as to send it. First weeping that her 
husband should have treated her so coldly, and feel- 
ing indignant that he should do so; then longing to 
see him, and flying to the window that looked into 
the street to see if he was coming. As the dinner 
hour approached, she bathed her eyes and arranged 
her hair, that she might not look ugly to him; but 
when she had waited for him in vain, and the un- 
tasted dinner was sent away, she again gave loose 
to her feelings, and crouching herself on a low stool, 
resigned herself to tears. In fine, she acted as those 
who are new to sorrow always do; she had not yet 
learned to bear the yoke, and fretted in the harness, 

Those who have suffered much, when sorrow 
comes take up their load silently, though it is none 
the less heavy—nay, grief when repressed and strug- 
gled against, lasts longer than that which is at once 
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and violently indulged; but the restraint enables us 
to do our duty to others, and we can, as it were, 
chain down our feelings till we can indulge our sor- 
row without injuring any one but ourselves. 

Suddenly a voice was heard upon the stairs, ex- 
claiming— 

“ Very well, Jane, you need not go up, I can find 
my way, I hope, without help. Ah, here you are, at 
home as usual, in this everlasting old back parlour! 
Well, if I stayed at home as much as you do, I 
should have the dyspepsia and the blues, and I don’t 
know what beside. Heyday! why I believe you 
have got the blues! What on earth ails you, child?” 

It was her aunt, Mrs. Johnson, and she had much 
rather not have seen her just then, for Mrs. Johnson, 
though she was a lady who made many protestations 
of love, and friendship, and sympathetic feeling toward 
ail with whom she was connected, was shrewdly 
suspected by those who knew her best, to be unac- 
quainted with the meaning of the terms, except in so 
far as she had learned their definitions when at school. 
She had a great love of meddling in other people’s 
affairs, which she called doing good; and possessing 
considerable energy and a certain imposing fluency 
of language, that bore down all opposition, she con- 
sequently enjoyed much influence over the numerous 
class of people, who, to speak phrenologically, lack 
self-esteem and have approbativeness full; in other 
words who are ready to be led by the nose by any 
body who will take that trouble. She had always 
assumed great authority over her sister’s children, 
which had been submitted to as she was a childless 
widow with some property, so that Mary looked with 
dread to an interview, in which she expected to be 
cross questioned till she must either offend her aunt, 
or confide all that had passed—her husband’s harsh- 
ness and her wounded feelings, 

“TI say child,” said she, sitting near her, and peer- 
ing in her face with her glassy light blue eyes, « what 
is the matter with you, had a tiff with Edward, eh?” 

« Nothing—nothing at all; I don’t feel well some 
how, I am low spirited,” cried Mary, resolved to 
make an effort to conceal her sorrow from her pry- 
ing aunt. 

« Low spirited,” cried the old lady, “ pooh! non. 
sense! What have you got to make you low spirited? 
just nothing at all. If it was me now who complained 
of low spirits, you might say something; a poor lone 
widow, all my poor dear husbands dead and gone, 
nobody to care for me. Well there is nobody can 
tell what I suffer. But J den’t trouble any body with 
my feelings, 1 keep them to myself as a Christian 
should. I have my troubles and my sicknesses as 
much as other people, but when any thing ails me, I 
take up my solitary burden, as good Mr. Sappy says. 
But what ails you ?” 

This declaration sounded rather apocryphal to 
Mary, who from childhood had heard every trouble 
of her aunt’s made almost an affair of life and death, 
but she contented herself with repeating her former 
answer. 

« Nonsense ! fiddle-de-dee !” screamed the old lady, 
« IT know what is the matter with you! Oh you need 
not colour up as if it was a shame—there is nothing 
strange or wrong—no, I say there is nothing wrong ; 
though I never chose to be so myself! Now, if you 
would only go out a little more, you can’t tell how 
much better you would feel! Mope moping here at 
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home all the time. You might have gone to New 
York with John as well as not. Apropos talking of 
John, Mr, Freeman has brought a letter for you from 
John, and was just coming here with it when I met 
him, so I told him I would bring it, for I wanted to 
hear what John says; here it is, read it quick and I 
will take it to your mother, as I am going there, and 
she will be delighted to see it; why, where is the letter! 
I'm sure—well I thought it was in my ridicule— 
Oh! here it is in my muff—a’n’t mufis comfortable 
things ?” 

Mary opened the letter and commenced reading, 
more to get through it and let her aunt go away, 
than any thing else, for she felt weary of all the uses 
of life. Afier some rattle about his journey and some 
pretty girl he had almost fallen in love with, he wrote 
thus—* Did you get my present ? was you not pleas- 
ed with it? I was searching for some cadeau for 
you, when happening to mention who it was for, 
Foster told me how much you had admired that ca- 
meo ; I approved your taste and purchased it, making 
Foster promise to send it after 1 was gone to puzzle 
you a little, Who did you think it came from? Was 
it not an agreeable surprise?” 

A load was lified from her heart as she read; her 
countenance expressed her rapture, she could not 
answer Mrs, Johnson’s repeated questions of “ well, 
what does John say? Any chance of settling his 
business? Has he seen Mr. ? When does he 
think he shall come hume,” &c. &c., but, first laugh- 
ing hysterically, she burst into tears, 

“ Well, I never !—what is the matter? I’ve a right 
to know; have I not been as a mother to all of you?” 
and curiosity proving too strong for her vaunted 
sympathy, she snatched the letter from Mary’s hand 
and eagerly read it. She could see nothing to ex- 
cite such emotion; what had come over Mary? and 
what was this about the cadeau; she had not heard 
of it, Mary had not showed it to Aer! but, though 
pursuing this train of thought in her heart, she talked 
all the time of John’s prospects, and laying Mary’s 
evident dejection to those nervous symptoms that 
trouble ladies sometimes, she said, 

«“ Well, I’m so glad that he is coming home so 
soon; it was the best thing that ever happened to 
John, meeting Capt. Clark and getting through so 
quick, I'l! just take the letter home to your mother.” 

“Ts John coming home—has he got his business 
through,” said Mary, again possessing herself of the 
letter. 

«“ Why where were your eyes?” exclaimed Aunt 
Johnson, “ yes to be sure, but give me the letter, I 
must go along.” 

«“ Oh no, aunt,” cried Mary, “I cannot spare this 
precious letter, I must keep it to show Edward.” 

«“ My dear child, don’t be so silly if you can help 
it; what do you think Edward will want to see it for? 
Can’t you tell him John is coming home, which is 
all he wants to know,” said Mrs, Johnson, to whom 
every thing that opposed her plans seemed foolish- 
ness. 

«Oh my dear Aunt, I cannot spare it; Edward 
must see it under John’s own hand,” said Mary, while 
tears and smiles struggled for mastery. 

Mary’s anxiety to keep the letter, awakened the 
suspicions of Mrs, Johnson, that all was not as it 
should be, and setting herself down to the task, she 
left not till she had dragged the whole secret from 
Mary. 
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« And pray, my dear,” said the old lady, when she 
could elicit nothing more, “what do you intend to 
do in this delicate affair ?” 

«“ What ?—Show him John’s letter to be sure, what 
should I do?” answered Mary. 

«“ Well, my dear,” slowly articulated Mrs. Johnson, 
drawing herself up and bridling, “ of course you will 
do as you think proper—ZJ never meddle in other 
fulks affairs; but I must say that J should not give 
up the dignity of my sex in such a way. It is down- 
right indelicate!” 

«“Tlow? Aunt—what do you mean ?” exclaimed 
Mary. 

« Ah! my dear, you don’t know these men. Jf you 
should make the first advances now, if you go to 
making explanations and producing proofs of your 
innocence, and letting him go on in this way, there 
is no knowing what he will suspect next!” answered 
Mrs. J. with great solemnity. 

“ Suspect, Aunt!” cried Mary, the blood rushing 
to her brows at the hateful allegation, “ what does, 
or can he suspect now, only that I—was foolish in 
praising the clumsy thing.” 

« Ah my dear Mary!” groaned the old lady, “ you 
don’t know—you can’t tell me—now I will tell you 
what J should do. I should just wait till he came 
to his senses and made proper apologies for his rude 
behaviour,” 

« But, do you think he will be sorry if I do not 
show him the letter ?” inquired Mary, apprehensively. 

“To be sure he will,” declared Mrs. Johnson, * if 
you only maintain your own dignity, and let him see 
you are not to be trampled upon. Why if either of 
my poor dear husbands had behaved so to me I 
would not have spoken to him till he got upon his 
bended knees to beg my forgiveness, No, no, my 
dear, you are on the edge of a precipice, and I feel 
it my duty to give you a little advice. Let him alone 
till he feels ashamed of himself, and shows his confi- 
dence by saying so, and excusing himself; then, my 
dear, what a triumph it will be to take out John’s letter 
and let him see what a fool he has made of himself. 
At the same time it will be an agreeable surprise to 
him, to find that you were not in the least to blame. 
There is nothing like managing a husband rightly in 
the first place. Depend upon it, my dear, it will not 
do to let the men have their way so much, it just 
spoils them.” 

« But Aunt, don’t you think if I show him how 
entirely mistaken he was, it will warn him against 
doing so another time? It makes me so unhappy 
to have the least coldness between us,” said Mary, 
pleadingly. 

“ Yes, yes, my dear,” said the old lady impatiently, 
«I know, I know, that’s all very well; but there is 
such a thing as a wife being too amiable. Love your 
husband as much as you please—in reason, that is— 
but don’t let him see you make a fool of yourself 
about him. It always makes a perfect tyrant of a 
man, You have heard it remarked, I dare say, how 
queer it is that the most good for nothing, worst tem- 
pered men, have the best wives. That’s it. They 
have been spoilt because their wives were milk and 
water things, that let them have their own way and 
did not have spirit to manage them. You may de- 
pend on what I say. I know—have not I had three 
husbands that are dead and gone, and I should think 
you must acknowledge that I have some experience 
by this time.” 
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« But Aunt, this is such a complete justification; I 
think it would be triumph enough, even if I wished 
for triumph over him, which I’m sure I don’t.” 

« Yes, but don’t you reflect that if he goes on in 
this way—and when a man begins to take such fan- 
cies, there is no knowing where he will stop, if he is 
not rightly managed—don’t ve» reflect that the * full 
and complete justification’ won’t always come in the 
right time, It is a wonder that John happened to 
write now; and your husband might plague you out 
of your life while you was waiting for proof to con- 
vince him.” 

“Oh no, Aunt, Edward is too just, too generous, 
too high minded—” 

« Too fiddle-de-dee, child! You put me out of all 
patience. Was he too just, too generous, too high 
minded this time? No, no, depend upon it, he must 
be taught to trust you, without knowing all about 
every thing. He must learn to have patience and 
wait for time to explain. It’s very foolish of him, 
any way; I’m sure J’ve had presents from young 
gentlemen and my poor dear husbands never thought 
of finding fault, not that they were any better than 
other men, but J knew how to manage them. Be. 
sides, if he is going to make you answerable for all 
the foolish things young men do, what will be the 
end of it? Now is the time to give him a lesson. 
I never meddle with other folks affairs, but I can’t see 
my own niece made a fool of and not say a word. 
So do as I advise you, and I shall take this letter to 
your mother ; but I sha’n’t mention any of this affair, 
and I advise you to keep it to yourself; the fewer 
folks know of any disagreement between husband 
and wife the better,” and with this truism on her lips 
she departed, thinking she had done a very meritorious 
action, 

Mrs. Johnson meant Mary no harm, on the con. 
trary, she meant her well, for Mary had been her 
favourite niece and possessed as much of her love as 
Mrs. Johnson could spare from her great idol—self! 
She consequently wished her well and gave her what 
she thought the best advice in the world. One reason 
why it has become proverbial that meddlers in other 
folks affairs do more hurt than good, even when the 
advisers are much shrewder than those whom they 
advise, most probably arises from the fact that the ad. 
viser and the person advised being generally of totally 
different tempers and dispositions, and having far dif- 
ferent tastes and objects in life, the advisers counsel 
such a course as they think would be likely to achieve 
the objects that would make them happy, without 
considering how little conducive such an end might 
be to the happiness of those whom they advise. As 
a fine house, a fine table, fine dresses, and above all 
having her own way, were objects for which Mrs. 
Johnson had struggled through life, and had reckoned 
her happiness by the degree in which she obtained 
them—althongh of course selon des regles, she had 
professed to be in love with each of her “ poor dear” 
husbands, though in reality she had never been in 
love with any thing in the world but herself—she con- 
cluded that Mary must of course desire the same things 
which she did. As I said before, she knew nothing 
of the pleasures of the affections, nothing of that love 
which strengthens as it grows, which makes even the 
strongest minded woman so dependent on the fond- 
ness and cherishing of the being she loves, nor dream- 
ed for a moment how little pleasure it would have 
given Mary to have governed either or all of her 


common place husbands. She judged for her niece 
as she would have judged for herself, and the misery 
which such a course might bring about, never occur- 
red to her, because it would have been utterly impos- 
sible to have made her suffer from the same causes 
that would have ruined the peace of Mary. To have 
an angry husband refuse her money, prevent her from 
visiting, or thwart her will in other instances, she 
could have understood and resented; but the suffer- 
ings, the agony of a fine and delicate spirit at losing 
the least portion of the trust or esteem of the one 
whom it almost idolizes; the sickness of soul that at- 
tends the estrangement even for a moment, of hearts 
which have been as one; these were things which 
“she knew not,” yea, which she would have * called 
wonderful.” 

Hartley returned home that evening with mingled 
feelings, the estrangement between himself and Mary 
was to him as painful as it was to her; and was ren- 
dered none the less painful by a lurking consciousness 
that it might be, that it was all his own fault. He 
could recollect no instance of his wife having behaved 
with censurable levity; though he certainly remem. 
bered now that he thought of it, that Mary and Mr. 
Coverly, whenever they met, always had a great deal 
to say to each other, yet all might be right. Yes, 
his wife certainly loved him, he could not, dared not 
doubt that; yet how far have women often been car- 
ried in flirtation, even when the heart was otherwise 
engaged. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, “ the cursed vanity of wo- 
men! but yet if she frankly, immediately, and with- 
out embarrassment tells me she has seen Coverly, 
She might see him to ask about this confounded pin; 
if she is open handed with me, I will wait till time 
elucidates the mystery, nor be cold or angry with 
her any longer.” 

He was wrong, for he should have reflected that the 
consciousness of Coverly being suspected of having 
sent her a present, and one which indicated a warmer 
sentiment than good will, would, of itself, naturally 
embarrass her in speaking of him. 

Now the time came that Mary made her second 
false step, her first was in suffering her aunt to draw 
from her the coldness between her and her husband, 
and listening to her plausible, though pernicious ad- 
vice. 

Be careful, young wives, how you let intermeddlers 
enter into your Eden. Quarrels, between those who 
love, are like broken china, easily mended if the edges 
are not rubbed, but let it be bandied about, and tried 
to be fitted by every busy body, and all the milk in 
the world will not boil it strong again! The recol- 
lection that her husband had suspected Mr. Coverly 
of presenting her with the brooch, and Anna Gordon’s 
jeers about their former intimacy, magnified the trifling 
occurrences of the morning into an event, and made 
her dread to mention to her husband things that or- 
dinarily she would have spoken of at once. She felt 
that she had been suspected, and she felt that she 
might be suspected again, and she shrunk from speak- 
ing of Coverly or her accidental meeting with him, 
lest Edward should make some sarcastic remark that 
would hurt her; it might seem strange that Coverly 
should chance to come along at that moment, or he 
might say that she chose that moment to cross, In 
the confusion of the fright, she could not recollect 
how he pulled her back, whether he took hold of her 
arm, or lifted her to the side walk. How could she 
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find out ? or if it was so, how could she tell Edward, 
so odd as he had behaved? She had intended to 
speak of meeting him as soon as her husband return. 
ed, but she felt unable to du so, without she could 
show him the letter first; and her Aunt Johnson’s 
advice (if she fullowed it) forbade that, neither had 
her mother sent back the letter. As however, she 
marked her husband’s clouded brow and reserved 
manner, she determined to send to her mother for 
the letter, and in spite of the sage councils of her 
Aunt, show it to her husband. ‘To be sure she 
could have told him, but it was so much easier to put 
the letter into his hand, that she gave way to her 
cowardice, and put off the communication till afier 
tea. Perhaps he would say something himself which 
would give her an opening, an opportunity; if he 
would but begin. 

Meantime Hartley sat sullenly drinking his tea. 
Nothing irritates the passions more than waiting for 
something which we expect every moment, and which 
yet does not come; especially when the mind is made 
up to act magnanimously. 

Now he really had sumething to complain of in his 
wife; if she had had any consideration for his feelings, 
she would, he thought, have informed him of the re- 
sult of her inquiries, respecting the pin, and mention 
her having seen Coverly; but it appeared evident to 
him that she had discovered the donor and was 
ashamed to tell him, or intended to brave it out. 
He had been invited to an oyster party for that even- 
ing, but preferring the comforts and pleasures of his 
own fireside, he had not intended to go; now, how- 
ever, he determined to accept the invitation, and feel- 
ing very angry with his wife for her want of frank- 
ness, yet not knowing exactly how to express his 
feeling, more especially before the servant, he, as is 
not perhaps unusual, vented his displeasure on the un- 
offending viands. The tea he said was smoky, the 
toast burned, the steak cold and the cake heavy ; then 
finishing, springing up and dashing on his hat, with a 
something very like an oath, he declared that it was 
well he was guing where he could get some supper, 
for there was nothing fit to eat at home; and rushed 
out of the room and the house, slamming all the doors 
very hard after him. Mary sprang afier him, her ex- 
planation trembling on her lip; “ Edward, dear Ed- 
ward,” she screamed, but he was gone, and with 
slow and heavy steps she returned to the room, feel- 
ing as though she should drop before she reached it, 
when the wondering face of the girl, who, unused to 
such scenes as these, stood gaping with great staring 
eyes to find out all she could, restored her to the 
power, by showing the necessity of exertion. The 
task of women, to speak calmly, when the full heart 
longs to burst out in screams and cries, was now 
Mary’s. But when the domestic orders for that night 
and the next morning were given, and she was at last 
left alone; she pondered over the past. She felt how 
wrongly she had done, and would have given much, 
oh how much, to recall the last hour. 

Oh what hoards of wealth would frequently be 
given—what augean labours undertaken to redeem 
a little time, or make as naught the deeds done in 
even ten minutes’ space. If then the past may be so 
terrible in its consequences, let us beware what we do 
in the now, which will so instantly, so inevitably be 
joined to the irretrievable past. The past—the past, 
who has not wept tears of bitterness over thy memory, 
and cried in the anguish of their hearts, « Oh that 


I had done this!” or “ oh that I had done that!” Yet 
how know we how much misery those unborn deeds 
might have occasioned, and that which seems to be 
misfortune, how much greater evil might have hap- 
pened if it had not existed. Wish not to recall aught 
which was not guilt, yet there are sorrows which are 
sacred, at which we must say, “ God’s will be done,” 
yet the human creature will repine. 

Oh how eagerly did Mary watch for her husband’s 
return ;—cleven—twelve—one o’clock—and no hus- 
band—and weary of watching, sick at heart, unable 
longer to sit in her chair, she went to her chamber 
and dressed as she was, flung herself on the bed, as 
she thought, not to sleep but to rest; nature, however, 
asserted her claim, and overwearied in mind and body 
she sank into a deep slumber. 

Hartley did not return till nearly morning, and did 
not disturb her slumber. The oyster party had been 
very gay, and Hartley excited as he was in his feel- 
ings, drank more wine than he was accustomed to 
take, to qualify him to partake in the gaiety around 
him. Among the guests was Coverly, whom he began 
to hate, and whose every word, and look, and action 
he watched with a jealous eye, anxious to discover 
if any allusion was made to him or his. The wine 
which he drank acting upon his irritated feelings, ex- 
asperated them almost to madness, while yet he did not 
drink enough to deprive him, to outward appearance, 
of the attributes of reason, while his inward passion 
showed itself by his either sneering at or contradict- 
ing every thing Coverly said. Somebody has said that 
two Yankees cannot converse, without using the word 
dollar; it had been true, had they said, “ Ameri- 
cans cannot meet together for any purpose, without 
something being said about politics.” This evening 
some allusion to one of the principal topics of the 
day, brought politics upon the tapis ; Coverly’s opinions 
on the subject were different from Hartley’s, and 
sometimes had been the subject of friendly discussion, 
but this evening the virulence with which Hartley 
attacked him, and the insulting tone of his remarks, 
surprised every one, and none more than Coverly ; 
who struggled, however, to keep his temper and avoid 
further discussion, ‘This forbearance but the more 
infuriated Hartley, and he repeated one of Coverly’s 
assertions, flatly contradicting it, with epithets so 
opprobrious that Coverley seizing a glass of wine 
that stood before him, dashed it in the face of his 
insulter. All was confusion, Hartley, wild with rage, 
sprang upon Coverly, but the intervention of mutual 
friends separated them—till the morrow! Oh yes! 
to fight with downright blows anc settle their differ- 
ence so, would have been wrong, vastly ungenteel ; 
yet, not one of those present but felt that the two, 
would, for the insult given and received that night, 
peril their lives in deadly combat, and none dreamed 
of preventing it. Oh this accursed false honour !— 
when will it be driven from our country? Hartley 
instantly left the room, breathing defiance, and has- 
tening to a friend who had not been present, inform. 
ed him that he had been insulted—requested his as- 
sistance—wrote a challenge, which he left with his 
friend, and throwing himself on a sofa went to sleep. 
His friend, Mr. Wharton, who had always known 
Edward as a man of an amiable temper, conceived 
he must have been much insulted to rouse him to 
such a pitch of anger, and proceeded without delay 
to Cover'y’s lodging, and waited for his return to 
deliver the challenge. Coverly presently returned, 
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accompanied by a gentleman who was his fellow 
boarder, when they were surprised by the appearance 
of Lieutenant Wharton. Coverly, though expressing 


his surprise at Hartley’s conduct, thought himself 


compelled to accept the challenge; the gentleman who 
was with him readily consented to act as his second, 
and the meeting was arranged for the next morning. 

When Hartley returned home to make some ne- 
cessary preparations, it was nearly daylight; he was 
completely sobered by his sleep and the cool night 
wind, but the evil demon awakened in his heart had 
not departed thence; he felt no sorrow for what had 
occurred, but softly entering by his pass key, he has- 
tened to a small room which was especially his own, 
in which he wrote and transacted any business he 
happened to do at home. 

Very early in the morning Mary awoke, for a few 
moments she felt bewildered, but raising herself and 
pressing her hands to her burning brow, she remem. 
bered why and how it happened that she lay there 
dressed, she saw that her Hartley had not been in 
bed. ‘Though feeling very ill, she resolved to make 
an effort while strength was left her, to be reconciled 
to her husband, so she arranged her disordered dress 
and putting on her bonnet hastened down stairs. 
Her first object was to regain the letter from John, 
and she determined not to see her husband till she 
had obtained it. As she stood on the last landing 
place, to rest her trembling limbs, for the weariness 
and pain which she felt warned her that she was be- 
coming rapidly worse; the door of her husband’s 
room opened, and the servant entering with a pitcher 
of water, she saw her Edward sitting writing at a 
table. She hastened as fast as her weakness would 
permit to her mother’s, Mrs. Stanmore was surprised 
at the apparition of her daughter by her bedside, so 
early in the morning. 

« Why Mary,” cried she, “ what makes you out so 
early? You look sick, why what is the matter?— 
Wait till I get up, and I will see what I can do for 
you?” 

* Don’t get up, mamma, nothing particular is the 
matter, only I want John’s letter; where is it ?” an- 
swered Mary. 

« John’s letter,” said she, “ John’s letter, what can 
you be in such a hurry about that for? It’s some- 
where about, on the bureau or in the dressing table 
drawer, or in my pocket, or in my work basket, or— 
somewhere.— You didn’t come over so very early for 
that, I hope.” 

With nervous haste, Mary searched the repositories 
indicated by her mother, and at last found it, when 
bidding her good morning, she was leaving the cham- 
ber when Mrs. Stanford eagerly called her back. 

“ Mary, my dear,” said her mother, “ don’t men- 
tion to any body that John is coming home so soon, 
we may expect him to-night, and I will have a nice 
little supper, and it will be such an agreeable surprise.” 

“For heaven's sake, mother,” exclaimed Mary, 
impatiently, “never use that word again. I hate 
agreeable surprises.” 

“ Why Mary!” cried her mother, but Mary was 
gone, she ran down stairs, and opening the street 
door, almost ran against her father, who exclaimed 
with surprise, 

“ Well! Mhracles have not ceased! I should as 
soon have looked for an earthquake as to see you 
out so early! But where are you going child? why 
don’t you stay to breakfast ?” 








“TIT cannot sir, I am in a great hurry,” said Mary, 
at the same time giving her hand to her father. 

«“ Well, well, my dear,” said he kindly, “ you don’t 
look well, so take care of yourself, But what letter 
is that?” 

“A letter from John, sir,” said Mary. 

« Eh, from John? I’m glad on’t. What does he 
say, child? What about his business, Eh ?” 

«Oh! he has got through with it, sir, and is coming 
home directly,” cried Mary, longing to go home, but 
still not wishing to quit her kind old father abruptly. 

« Let me read it child, don’t be in such a hurry, 
it is important to me,” feeling in his pockets for his 
spectacles in vain, “ Confound the glasses! I can- 
not find them, but you can leave the letter, you have 
read it and don’t want it; and I can read it at my 
leisure.” 

Mary would as soon have left her right hand.— 
«Oh indeed I cannot, sir. But I will read to you 
all that is about his business, all you will care for,” 
and opening the letter, she read as follows: 

*«] shall be home very soon after my letter, having 
had the good luck to settle the business without any 
difficulty, having, by a singular chance fell in with a 
gentleman who knew all about the business and as- 
sisted me greatly. I shall start for home to-morrow 
morning without fail.” 

«“ When did this letter come,” cried the old gentle- 
man, “ there is no post mark.” 

“It was brought by a private conveyance, yester- 
day,” said Mary. 

“I wish, my dear, you had shown it to me yester- 
day,” said her father, * it may be the loss of a round 
sum of money to me. I only last night enclosed a 
check to John to pay the mortgage on my store. 
If it’s not paid to a minute, they’ll seize it. I know 
them ; and now the money will lay at the post office 
till it is too late. And all because I did not see 
John’s letter.” 

Mary would not tell her father that her mother 
had the letter the day before; she was glad she had 
shown it to him now, and said— 

“ Dear sir! I should think you might write to 
somebody uw 

«I must—I must, and that immediately. Very 
unlucky !”’ cried he, bustling into the house, and leav- 
ing Mary at last free to run for home. 

She was not long in reaching her own door; the 
fear that Edward might inquire for her, or go out 
before she saw him, gave her strength, and brea:hless 
she entered the room where Hartley was still writing. 
She was now almost in a fever, and felt as if:about 
to stand before a tribunal of life and death. Yea, 
was it not more to her than life or death—-was she 
not to prove if her husband’s love was still her's? 
Her knees trembled under her, and she supported 
herself by grasping a chair. 

« Edward—dear Edward !” said she, and her voice 
faltered as she spoke. 

« Do not interrupt me now,” said he, without 
raising his head; “ I am engaged on important busi- 
ness.” 

«Oh, Edward!” cried she, “ you must hear me 
while I can speak; I have been to blame.” 

«“ How?” cried he, springing up, and the blood 
rushing to his temples; * tell me all—a.u! 

“ First read this letter—it is from my brother,” 
said Mary. 

« I have no time, madam, to read your precious 
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family epistles now; please to leave me; I will see 
you befure I go out.” 

«“ Now—now, Edward,” gasped Mary; “ if not 
for my sake, for your own, read this; read it for the 
sake of what you once said was a dear hope to you— 
the hope of becoming a father!” 

He again rose and looked at her steadily. “ Is 
that true, Mary? and if so, why, for heaven’s sake, 
has it been concealed from me?” 

« T don’t know,” she faltered; “ it was not certain, 
and then my mother oa 

“Oh, say no more! it was to have been one of 
your mother’s agreeable surprises no doubt!” said 
Edward, walking the room. “ Yes—I should have 
been glad once—but wi 

“ Oh, read the letter, my dear, dear husband! read 
the letter befure you say anuther word!” exclaimed 
Mary, sinking, partly through exhaustion, partly in 
supplication, on her knees beside her husband. 

He raised her, but without a caress, and seating 
her in a chair, took the letter which she still held 
towaid him, and commenced reading it. He skim- 
med slightly over the first part, with a muttered 
“’Pshaw!” but when he perused the passage relating 
to the cameo, he again started from his chair and 
exclaimed almost furiously— 

“ When did this letter arrive?” 

“ Yesterday morning,” gasped Mary, hardly able 
to articulate, so different was the effect of the letter 
from what she had anticipated. 

“ Yesterday, Mary,” said her husband, sternly, 
“and not shown to me till now! Oh, that I had 
but seen this yesterday! ‘Tell me, why did you not 
show it tu me yesterday ?” 

“ Because I was a fvol,” said poor Mary, “ and 
followed foolish counsel; but let me tell you all ;” 
and summoning her remaining strength, she rapidly 
recounted all that her aunt had said, and her own 
feelings about meeting Coverly. 

“ You have been fvolish indeed, Mary,” said he, 
bitterly; “but I will not reproach you—your folly 
was occasioned by my own. My poor Mary! but 
leave me now, love, what I am writing must be fin- 








ished; lean on me, dearest,” and he led her to her 
chamber, and persuading her to lie down on the sofa, 
returned to his task. 

Poor Mary! how different from the scene which 
delusive fancy had painted; she had fancied his sus- 
picions removed, the joyful intelligence she had to 
give would have been received with transport; she 
had looked forward to joy, glad words, and fond 
caresses; but, inexplicable as it seemed to her, Mr, 
Hartley, though apparently reconciled, was even more 
melancholy than before. 

Harley felt, if possible, worse than before; pre- 
vious to this explanation, a kind of stubborn anger 
supported him; he said to himself,“ Should I fall, 
she will be sorry for her duplicity and levity, if it be 
nothing worse!” for obstinate as men sometimes are, 
he felt, through all his anger, that Mary did love, and 
would sorrow for him deeply. But now all the stays 
of his resentment and pride were dashed from under 
him; he had insulted, and that grossly, an innocent 
man, one who had never appeared other than friendly 
to him and his; he had been throughout the aggres- 
sor, and now to draw back would subject him to im- 
putations of the grossest cowardice and pot-valiant- 
ness—at least so he thought. Now he was to peril 
his life for nothing, not even for the chance of re- 
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venge—he had no revenge to gratify, and every feel 
ing prompted him to fire in the air, 

Oh, the folly which sometimes seizes on even wise 
men! He was willing to run the risk of leaving his 
wife, whom he now felt convinced fondly loved him, 
and his unborn infant, without a protector, and, in 
case of his death, but slenderly provided for—he was 
willing to run the risk of rushing thus unprepared 
before the bar of his God, rather than give the fool- 
ish or the thoughtless beings around him ground to 
call him a coward! Oh, would the fair girl or the 
stately matron, who curls her lip to a sneer when it 
is said by the coxcombs around her, that such a one 
did not show much spirit in not giving or accepting 
a challenge, as the case may be; would she pause 
and reflect that the time may come when those near 
and dear to her may be called on to risk, perhaps to 
lose their lives, by the laws of this fine thing called 
honour; would she but call up to her mind’s eye her 
brother, her father, or her husband, standing exposed 
to the bullet of an adversary, she would shrink in 
dismay from the prospect, and lend whatever of in- 
fluence she possessed, against the dreadful practice. 

Before Hartley departed to breakfast, according to 
engagement with his second, he ascended to his wife’s 
bed-chamber, to soothe and bid her adieu; where, 
shocked at her evident illness, and knowing that ere 
long she might be in greater need of support, he ad- 
vised her to send for her friend Mrs, Neville, whom 
he respected as a woman of strong mind and warm 
feelings, to pass the day with her; then holding her 
in a long embrace, and feeling that it might be for the 
last time, tore himself away and left the house. Mary 
saw in the earnestness of his gaze, and the fond— 
the almost convulsive embrace, only the bursting forth 
of his returned affection. Cheered by his kindness, 
renovated by the sunshine of his restored affection, 
she determined to send for no one to share in the 
smiles she grudged to all, but arose and arranged her 
dress as she knew he liked it, and going to her sitting 
room and forcing down a cup of coflee, she threw 
herself on the sofa, unable just then to engage in any 
of her usual avocations, As she looked round the 
room to see that all was in the order her husband 
liked, her eye fell on the case containing the cameo 
brooch, which she had not put out of sight, lest her 
husband should think that she had put it away be- 
cause she prized it; now she caught it from the table 
and was about to throw it into the fire, but the 
thought of her brother restrained her. No,” said 
she, “ I will not destroy it, for it is my brother’s gift 
and he may take it and give it to Isabella if he likes, 
for I would not wear it for the world; but I dare say 
she will think it mighty pretty. Lay there, odious 
thing,” continued she, throwing it into the trash 
drawer of a work table; then hiding her face in the 
cushions of the sofa, she gave herself up to thought. 

She had not gone through that ordeal of sutiering 
which must be endured befure we can reason while 
we feel, when the mind and heart can act together, 
or rather distinctly, though simulianeous!y—when 


at | 


we can analyze our emotions, be they of joy or of 
sorrow, of love, or of hate, or of fear; even when 
the tide of feeling is at its full—when of the past 
we ask of the future, even while the present fills and 
agitates us. But now, as I have said, relieved from 
distracting doubts and sorrow, she could reason; 
and as she thought over all that had passed, it seemed 
almost a dream. That Hartley, her usually philoso- 
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phic, kind and unsuspicious Hartley, should suffer 
himself to be thus excited about a trifle! Yet had 
he always been unsuspicious, or had she been blind 
to his suspicion? The remembrance of his fastidi- 
ousness respecting her manners and associates, his 
coldness and gravity when he saw by John’s letter 
that she was blameless respecting the cameo, passed 
like a blight over her hopes of future happiness. Was 
he, indeed, a suspicious man? would he allow the 
dark and malicious hints of a tattler to poison his 
mind in future? Her future—ah! was it to resem- 
ble the past—a scene of love and confidence, or was 
she to be the victim of morbid jealousy? She felt, 
too, that her respect would diminish for one who 
should more than once display such weakness of 
character, such want of confidence, and such irrita- 
bility of temper. An occasional fault or folly in the 
one beloved, is but as a spot in the sun; but a gen- 
eral weakness of character, a want of judgment or 
strength of mind, will eventually diminish esteem; 
and the love that can exist without esteem, is not the 
true Eros. An aflection—the affection of habit may 
remain; but the brightness of love, that holy and 
mysterious sympathy, that mingling of feelings and 
thoughts and noble aspirations, which makes the 
romance of love last even into frosty age—this love 
cannot exist without esteem, I might almost say rev- 
erence for each other. In such a union she felt that 
she was capable of bearing her part; but, oh! if he 
should fail her!—he whom she had chosen as her 
partner, in the quaint but impressive words of the 
service, “ till death did them part,” if he should fail 
her! if the pilot should prove unworthy, oh! how 
her gallant bark of hopes was wrecked ere scarce 
the anchor was weighed for the voyage! Such a 
love did Mary feel was so sacred, that she was not 
ashamed to approach the throne of her Creator, to 
pray that it might yet be theirs!—theirs till death! 
and, ch! does death for ever part such love? 

She felt that she, too, must act well her part—that 
childish things she must put away from her—that she 
must keep guard against those weaknesses which had 
so affected her happiness—that deceits and surprises, 
and all the follies of her youthful days she must dis- 
card, to walk in the sunlight of truth—that such 
should be the rectitude and purity of her conduct, 
that all mystery should shun his presence. While 
occupied by these thoughts, hour after hour glided 
away. Meantime another and a harsher lesson was 
preparing for her. 

Feeling no wish for other society than her own 
thoughts, she had bade her servant deny her to any 
body who might call; when, therefore, she heard the 
bell, she did not rise, confident that her direction 
would be obeyed, and no one suffered to intrude on 
her solitude. She heard steps ascending the stairs, 
but conceived it her domestic coming to tell her who 
it was that rang, or deliver some message; when, 
therefore, the door opened, she was paralyzed by the 
apparition of her husband, accompanied by two gen- 
tlemen, one of whom was supporting him; his face 
was pale, his arm in a sling, and his linen, &c., cov- 
ered with blood! 

Horrified at the sight, she sprang forward, and 
would have thrown her arms round her husband's 
neck; but the sight of his wounded arm caused her 
to pause, and one of the gentlemen, a physician of 
her acquaintance, taking her hand, besought her to 
be calm, as he could assure her that Mr. Hartley 
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was doing very well, and was not wounded danger- 
ously. 

«“ Wounded,” cried she, clasping his hand. “ Oh! 
Edward, how is this; how came you wounded ? lie 
down, dear Edward, lie down here; what is the 
matter with him? I charge you not to deceive me.” 

“Calm yourself, my Mary,” said Hartley, faintly ; 
«I shall soon be well; it is but a flesh wound as 
Doctor Williams can tell you.” 

« Indeed, my dear madam,” said the doctor, “ he 
is not in the least danger, the bullet has been extract- 
ed, all is—” 

« Bullet!” gasped Mary, it was the first moment 
that the idea of a duel suggested itself, and the sen- 
sation was stunning. Her husband was alive, almost 
in safety, but who was his antagonist? was he safe, 
or was her husband a ? She could not complete 
the sentence, she could not speak, but pale as a statue, 
sat down near her husband. He now spoke to his 
friends and begged them to excuse his freedom, but 
he could explain this affair to his wife best alone, 
and if they would call in the afternoon, he should 
be pleased to see them. ‘They shortly took their 
leave, and after they had gone, he said: 

« Come and sit near me, Mary, I am forbidden to 
move much at present, but I want you near me.” 

Almost mechanically she moved to a seat by his 
side, it seemed as if her faculties were benumbed by 
horror, scarcely able to realize what awful misery 
might have been hers, for joy at his safety was an 
emotion to come afterwards; she was yet struggling 
with the dreadful thought, that it might have been 
otherwise, it was one of those moments of life in 
which the impending sword of fate is, as it were, vis- 
ible to us, and the terrific nearness with which death 
has menaced us, becomes apparent. Beholding a 
dear one but just escaped from the brink of eternity, 
may inspire gratitude, but not immediate joy, till the 
torpor of terror occasioned by the shock has passed 
away. 

After caressing him for a few minutes in silence, 
she raised her tearful eyes ard exclaimed : 

“ Who—Edward—who did—.” She paused, wait- 
ing for him to speak. 

Hartley understood the incoherent appeal, and re- 
plied, 

“I shame to say it, Mary—it was Coverly; but 
he is not injured.” 

« Thank heaven, my Edward, that you are spared 
the guilt of murder,” said Mary, “ but—my good 
name, my husband—is that a bye word ?” 

«No, Mary,” said he, sadly, “ though to you I 
own that my own angry feelings were the cause of 
my acting as I did, yet to the world it seems but an 
accidental quarrel of which politics is the basis, but 
that I was heated by wine. Disgraceful enough that, 
I allow, but better than the real cause being suspected. 
Do you forgive me, my own sweet wife, and this 
shall be my last fully,” he opened his arms as he 
spoke, and Mary repeating the word “ forgive,” buried 
her face upon his bosom. 

For a long time they remained in the silence of full 
hearts, end when at last they could speak calmly, 
they made together that resolve which every young 
married couple should make,—that each should be 
to the other a second conscience, that never more 
would they lay their heads on their pillows or part 
with each other for an hour in a state of estrange- 
ment or unkindness. 
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ENTHUSIASM: or, THE YOUNG PASTOR. 


BY MRS. J. THAYER. 


[Concluded from p. 119.] 


CHAPTER VII. 


Wuen Mr. Stanley left the cousins as related in the 
last chapter, his mind was filled with mingled emotions 
of pleasure and pain. Notwithstanding the harassing 
nature of their conversation, notwithstanding the 
troubled and anxious situation in which he was placed, 
Julia’s advice, her apparent interest in what related 
to him, had power to awaken pleasurable feelings in 
his heart. From his first introduction to Miss Allison 
Mr. Stanley had considered her as a very superior wo- 
man. ‘There was a charm in her manner and con- 
versation to him irresistible, the charm of a sensible, 
highly cultivated mind, joined to a kind and disinte- 
rested disposition, ever seeking to forward the com- 
fort and happiness of others. Such a character could 
not fail to make a favourable impression upon such 
an enthusiastic admirer of all that is noble and beau- 
tiful, as Mr. Stanley. Upon terms of intimacy with 
the Lees, that admitted him almost a daily visiter at 
their house, he had many opportunities of cultivating 
an acquaintance with Julia from which he derived 
much gratification. Miss Allison on her part, though 
she admired the high and intellectual character of the 
young pastor, found the pleasure, which she would 
otherwise have experienced in his society, materially 
lessened by her consciousness that his feelings towards 
herself were becoming such, as she could never reci- 
procate. ‘T'oo generous, under any circumstances, to 
triumph in any conquest which must give pain to 
another, she was doubly grieved in the present in- 
stance, knowing as she did the disappointment that 
hung over the hopes of Alice; hopes scarcely known 
to herself, yet affecting her very life. She endea- 
voured by every means in her power, without assum- 
ing a reserve that would call upon herself the obser- 
vation of her relatives, and subject her to the charge 
of changeableness, to prevent Mr, Stanley’s attentions 
from being addressed to her. In their walks, if accom- 
panied by Alfred, she invariably took his arm, leaving 
to Frederick the duty of waiting upon the young in- 
valid. But all in vain; she was the bright star which 
was his light. Julia finding her plans frustrated, 
began seriously to think of returning home. ‘There 
seemed, to her scrupulous mind, something dishonour- 
able, while receiving the daily proofs of her young 
cousin’s friendship, to be the cause, however unwil- 
lingly, of sorrow to her, Acting upon this principle, 
she informed Alice of her intention of bringing her 
visit to a close. Scarcely was she allowed to finish 
the sentence. «“ You must not leave me, Julia, indeed 
you must not. If you go away, I shall be sick again, 
[ know I shall. Stay with me through the winter, 
and I promise to show you a cheek as blooming as 
your own, You will stay, darling, will you not?” 

It was not in Julia’s nature to resist the sweet 
pleadings of her gentle cousin, accompanied as they 
were by her tearful eyes, reminding her, as she said, 
of a deep blue violet shining through a dew drop. 
So she smiled and kissed the fair girl, promising what 
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she asked. Perhaps, there might have been a feeling 
in Julia’s heart, that made her the more readily com- 
ply with the request of lengthening her visit, than 
she would otherwise have done, but if there were, it 
was only known to herself and her God. 

* * * * 

When Mr. Stanley returned home, instead of going, 
as usual, immediately to his study, he seated himself 
beside his mother. After looking earnestly at her 
for some time, he said, speaking slowly and empha- 
tically : 

« She was right. There is a change, strong and 
marked. A change in every look, yet I perceived it 
not till now. ‘Thoughtless and ungrateful that I am, 
I saw it not till pointed out to me by another. Selfish 
and inconsiderate, I forgot, that to fulfil one duty 
others nearly as sacred must not be neglected. T'ak- 
ing upon myself the biessed name of Christian, I 
thought to devote my whole heart to His cause whose 
name I bear, and yet forgot first to cleanse it from 
the sins that blacken it. Mother forgive, O forgive 
your son his sin against yourself. Speak the word, 
mother, say that I am forgiven.” 

«“ My son, what mean you? Of what change do 
you speak? by whom pointed out? How have you 
sinned against me ?” 

“In not shielding you from the sorrow that has 
dimmed your eye and paled your cheek, marring the 
beauty that time had spared. I saw not the change 
till now—till warned that the troubles which scarcely 
affect me are bowing my mother to the grave.” 

“ Who warned you, my son? Is this another 
device of your enemies to embitter your life, to make 
more arduous the duties, from which their machina- 
tions have not the power to turn you? Heed them 
not, Frederick, whether as open foe they come, or 
wearing the guise of friendship, like the viper con- 
cealed by flowers to wound the more effectually from 
being unsuspected. Heed them not, they are false. 
My son, believe not that your mother will cowardly 
shrink from the trials allotted her by her God, who 
knoweth her heart and will not afflict it beyond its 
strength to bear. Look at me, my son! say you 
that I am changed, that my cheek is blanched by 
sorrow? And if it be, what matter? Let the cheek 
pale and the eye be dimmed, so that the heart change 
not, of what account is it? But who told yon this 
tale? who came with soft and mocking words to 
mould you to their wills? Beware of them! I say 
again beware! They are false!” 

«“ Nay, mother, you know not of whom you speak 
so harshly. It was no false friend who urged me to 
consult my mother’s happiness, in forming my deci- 
sion for the future. And yourself, not long since, 
urged me to leave this place—to return to our own 
land, to our own friends. Were not thuse your words, 
mother ?” 

«“ They were, Frederick, and what was your reply ? 
It needs not that I should repeat it, you remember it 
well, I was convinced that I had been wrong, and 
acquiesced in your decision.” 
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“And do you not now wish that I should 
leave ?” 

«“ For my sake, no. If in your secret heart you 
think it right to go, if your means for doing good 
would be more extensive in some other place, I will 
rejoice to bid a long farewell to a land where I have 
seen you despised, contemned, and insulted. But if 
your conscience bid you remain, let no consideration 
pertaining to earthly things lure you to depart.” 

“TI know not what to do. Miss Allison’s argu- 
ments in favour of my leaving were sensible and well 
founded, yet the words of Alice Lee seemed like a 
charm to dispel them.” 

« What were the words of Alice ?” 

“ Whoso loveth father or mother better than me is 
not worthy of me.” 

“Surely, my son, you could no longer doubt. 
Alice Lee is unlike any one I ever saw; there is a 
purity, a justice about every thing she says, that 
ever carries conviction to the hearts of her hearers.” 

“And Miss Allison, mother, do you not think 
highly of her too? Surely she is the more sensible, 
the better educated of the two. Do you attach no 
consequence to her opinion? You should hear her 
arguments from her own mouth, they carry persuasion 
with them.” 

“ No proof of their soundness, my son. A man, 
aye, and a learned and wise man, too, may be per- 
suaded by the arguments of a beautiful woman against 
his own reason. His vanity (a foible shared in a 
greater or less degree by every human being) is flat- 
tered by the interest in his affairs which her advice 
bespeaks, he listens with attention, and if he have 
doubts they are quickly dispelled by a smile upon the 
lips of his oracle.” 

“ You rate my sex somewhat lowly, mother—that 
a bright eye and smiling lip have power to drive our 
reason from her throne.” 

“ And is it not so, boasters though you be? The 
strongest and the wisest bow to womarfs power. 
Even you, my son, the pride of my heart, even you, 
have listened to the soft words of this fair stranger, 
till duty, your duty to your people and your God has 
become in your eyes as a trifle to be crushed and 
spurned at.” 

“Can my mother believe this of me? You do 
me wrong, indeed you do. Miss Allison’s words fell 
unheeded upon my ear—much as I respect and es- 
teem her, I heeded not her words, till appealing to 
my filial love, she bade me Jook upon my mother’s 
altered face, and read thereon the sorrow that is 
bowing her to her grave. Then, and only then, did 
I yield to her arguments that a son has duties, inde- 
pendent of those of a minister, to perform, Yet, even 
then I formed no decision, but came first to consult 
you.” 

« And were no visions of a future home in her and 
your native land allowed to mingle with the thought 
of quitting the people whose spiritual director you 
are? were there no dreams of woman’s love other 
than a mother’s ?—” . 

«“ Mother, there were !” 

«1 knew it. I have seen it long, but I hoped and 
prayed that it might pass away. I prayed in agony 
that the promises of your early youth might not be 
dissolved by an idle dream.” 

“QO call it not an idle dream! Miss Allison is 
good as fair. You do not know her mother. If you 
could see her as I have, tending her invalid cousin, 


watching with a mother’s patience beside her, sooth- 
ing her with words of endearment in the moments 
of irritation, which one who suffers so much as Alice 
Lee cannot but have occasionally. You are preju- 
diced against her—you do not know how amiable 
and disinterested she is.” 

“I am not prejudiced against Julia Allison, I 
know that she has many estimable, many valuable 
qualities, but she does not love you—she will not be 
your wife.” 

«“ Why, O why do you say so? 
seen? I hoped—” 

« Deceive not yourself with hopes, fallacious as 
the bright promises of an April morning, which, ere 
the noon, are lost in the storm.cloud that hangs like 
a pall over the heavens. Deceive not yourself, my 
son. I have watched Julia, I am certain that her 
heart knows no tenderer feeling for you than friend- 
ship.” 

« Proofs, proofs, I must have proofs.” 

« And you will seek them from her lips? be it so. 
She will not scorn your love, making it a subject for 
idle jest and mockery. Goto her! "Tis better that 
you should. But first, my son, retire to your own 
room—pass one hour in solitude, then go.” The 
mother’s eyes followed her son as he slowly quitted 
the room. She remained for a long time silent. Pain- 
ful emotiens were crowding through her mind.— 
«“ Thus, thus,” she said, at length speaking, “ fade 
the hopes of earth. While young, they are bright 
and many coloured as the arch of promise; like it, 
they span the heavens, and alas, like it, their com- 
mencement and their ending, too often touch the 
earth. A cloud passes over the sun’s disk, absorbing 
the rays of light, the reflected tints fade, one by one, 
and disappear. Disappointment is the cloud that falls 
upon the human heart, and unsustained by the light 
that gave it being, hope languishes and dies. I knew 
that it must be so. I knew that enthusiasm like his 
must find either a speedy grave in the cold and taunt- 
ing world, or wear his heart away in baseless visions 
and exciting dreams, I knew, and yet I foresaw not 
this. A mother’s partiality blinded-me. I would 
have deemed it impossible that Frederick should ever 
seek the love of woman, and seek in vain. Yet so 
itis. But why is it? Why does not Julia Allison 
love my son? He is all that women usually love. 
He is sensible, intellectual, talented, and handsome. 
Yes, Frederick is handsome! To me there is no 
other like him. His commanding form, his high 
broad forehead, his eyes, dark and soft as the gazelle’s. 
Why does she not love my son? Would she have 
fame? Frederick’s name stands high upon the list 
of the fickle goddess, even his enemies cannot erase 
it thence. He is gentle in his nature, and affection- 
ate as a girl. He loves her, too, as woman ever 
would be loved. She sees it, she knows it; but it 
strikes no answering chord in her heart. ‘There is 
bitterness in store for him! and not alone for him. 
Fair Alice Lee! beautiful and good, O that you could 
have been spared! Sweet has been your dream, fond 
girl, sad will be your awaking, but sorrow to you 
will be only as a morning cloud. Soon, very soon, 
your home will be away from the care wrought habi- 
tations of men. Soon your young heart will cease to 
be agitated by hope or fear. You will pass away from 
the earth, and none will ever know of the disappvoint- 
ment (keener than all the bodily suffering you have 
ever known) so meekly borne. Hard is your lot, yet 
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not so hard as his, who will live on for years, heart 
sick and desolate.” 

« Not so, my mother,” said Frederick, who that 
moment entered the room, having overheard the last 
words. “ Not so, dear mother! not desolate; I will 
give to your arms a daughter, who will win her way 
to your heart ere you are aware of it. Another form 
shall sit beside our winter fire, and join our summer 
walks. Another smile shall make our home cheerful, 
and your declining years shall be soothed and watched 
over by the wife of my bosom. ‘The companion and 
solace of your life, you will learn to love her, even 
better than the thoughtless son, who, wrapped in his 
own meditations, too often forgets to provide for his 
mother’s comfort and happiness. Shall it not be as 
I have said? Will you not love my Julia?” 

“ Enthusiast! Upon what do you build your hopes? 
I tell you, Frederick, Julia Allison will never be your 
wife !” 

“Say not so, mother. I have, as you bade me, 
spent an hour in solitude, I recalled every interview 
with Miss Allison, her words, her looks, and the re- 
sult is a conviction that I am not deceived by false 
hopes. I will go to her immediately, and when I 
return you shall acknowledge that you were mista- 
ken.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Sortiy, sofily, she sleeps. Come here, and look 
upon her. Is she not lovely with that sweet smile 
upon her lip, like a sleeping infant that dreams of its 
mother ?” 

“ My beloved sister! How soundly she sleeps !— 
Think you that she is better?” 

“TI trust, I hope so. But, my cousin, we must 
prepare our hearts for the parting. Even if now 
spared, it can be but for a brief time. Dr. say? 
he considers it extraordinary that she has remained 
80 long.” 

“ Must I then part with her? Julia, you do not 
know how that dear girl is twined about my heart. 
Has she spoken since I left the room?” 

«“ Yes, she awoke soon after you went out. She 
asked for you and her mother, and upon being told 
that you had just left her, she took my hand, and 
motioned for me to approach nearer. She whispered 
in my ear, ‘ Julia, I shall die very soon—tell Alfred— 
prepare him for it.’ She talked much of you, of how 
tenderly you have always loved her, and she said that 
but for the sorrow of those who will mourn when 
she is gone, she should rejoice when the time comes 
for her release. She said that her feeble health had 
always obliged her to lead a life of seclusion, and that 
being shut out from many of the pleasures and pur- 
suits of her age and sex, and knowing that her life 
must, of necessity, be very short, she long since 
learned to look upon this world only as a brief abid- 
ing place, and to fix her thoughts upon heaven as her 
home, her haven of rest, where, in a few years, her 
mother, her brother, and all her friends would join 
her. She said she had been disciplined by much 
suffering, and she hoped to good effect. Her manner 
and words were calm, all painful excitement and 
agitation of mind seemed gone, and she appeared 
happier than I have ever seen her. Do not, my dear 
cousin, give way thus to sorrow. For her sake, be 
calm. You would not surely disturb her last hours, 
and you cannot wish her to live, knowing what you 
know. Surely it is happier for her to die now, than 





linger on a few years more with faded hopes and 
breaking heart; a few years passed in painful strug- 
gles between woman's pride and woman’s—” 

“Do not speak the word! I know what you 
would say. True, truae—it is mercifully ordered. I 
know that it is happier for the poor sufferer, that she 
depart now,-yet my selfish love would fain retain her. 
I know that a prolonged life would only bring sorrow, 
yet I could pray for her life.” 

“Tt is natural that such should be your feelings; 
but, Alfred, is it right? Surely not. You have not 
reflected upon the subject. You have allowed your 
hopes to conquer your fears, and are therefore unpre- 
pared for the blow, now that it seems near. But I 
know that you love our Alice too well not to be re- 
conciled to what brings happiness to her, though 
replete with pain to yourself. Death can have no 
terrors for one whose life has been so guileless; do 
not, therefore, by your repinings, make gloomy mo- 
ments, that would otherwise be peaceful. See, she is 
awaking! Go, for a while, compose yourself, and 
then return. Dear Alice, how do you feei after your 
long sleep?” 

“Happy! Julia, very happy! I have had sweet 
dreams, and I feel so calm, so tranquil, that it seems 
as if I could never know pain. O what a sweet 
dream! I thought myself in a beautiful garden, flow- 
ers of the most brilliant colours were around me on 
every side. Above me was the blue sky, but so near 
that I thought to touch the bright stars, and what do 
you think the stars were? They were angels’ eyes, 
and they looked down upon me with a soft, loving 
look, that made my heart bound. I put out my hand 
to touch them, when they receded a little, and I heard 
voices singing. ‘The words they sang were these: 


* Not yet, not yet, thy span is not run— 
Thou'rt still of earth, the goal unwon. 
Thou must tread the path of the dreary tomb 
Must know of death its pang and gloom, 
Then shalt thou join the choir who sing 
Praises and honours to the heavenly king, 
Then shall thy spirit be free as ours 
To dwell for ever in Elysium bowers, 


* Soon, maiden, soon will thy task be done, 
Soon, maiden, soon thy reward be won. 
Thou hast gazed at the light of angels’ eyes 
Thou hast read the mysteries of the skies— 
Back, back to earth, for a few short hours, 
Then thou art ours, for eternity ours. 

Thou shalt shed no tear, feel no pain, 
To pass from life will for thee be gain. 


‘Welcome maiden, fair and bright, 
We watch thee from our home of light. 
Welcome maiden, freed from earth, 
Welcome to a heavenly birth. 
Here the flowers for ever bloom, 
Here’s no sorrow, here's no gloom. 
Welcome maiden, fair and bright, 
Welcome to our home of light.’ 


As they sang they moved away, away, and when 
they ceased, I awoke with the words still sounding 
in my ears. Was it not a sweet dream, Julia? +A 
few short hours.’ Yes, few and short. I shall not 
see another day upon earth, but I go to a land where 
the light never fades, where darkness is unknown. 
How still every thing seems! Do you hear the an- 
gels sing ‘ Welcome to our home of light!’ Mother, 


brother! I can tarry no longer. I come, I come.” 
* * * * 
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«Come, come, Julia this will never do. Not only 
shall I regret your visit to Montreal, but you will 
make me reproach myself for having permitted it, if 
you continue to indulge in grief as you have done 
since your return. You look not like the same per- 
son, you are pale and thin, and your fine spirits, that 
were once the delight of my heart, are now entirely 
gone. Rouse up, my love! Why should you mourn 
the loss of one whom you must feel is happier than 
she ever could have been in life? Is it not sinful 
thus to repine at the dispensations of Providence? 
Not only are you doing yourself an injury, but causing 
much pain to your friends. Your altered looks and 
manner grieve your father so much, that he has seri- 
ously thought of removing to a warmer climate, in 
the hope that change of air and scene might restore 
you to what you were before your ill-fated visit.” 

“ Ill fated, indeed! O! that I had not gone, how 
much sorrow might have been spared, how much 
disappointment avoided !” ' 

« Julia, I beseech you, tell me is there other cause 
for the change, that all perceive in you, than Alice 
Lee’s death?” 

“ Much more. I loved Alice dearly, but I could 
not mourn her departure, knowing as I do that she 
is now the companion of angels. I would not recall 
her if I could, but O how joyfully would I join her.” 

“ How have I forfeited your confidence, my dear 
niece? The time has been when ‘ Aunt Jane’ would 
not need to have asked for it, it would have been 
given unasked—what has deprived me of your 
love?” 

“ Dear aunt, nothing has, or ever can deprive you 
of my love or confidence, but the circumstance to 
which in part I alluded, is not wholly my own secret. 
I know not that it would be right for me to tell it, 
even to you.” 

“ I suspect that I can guess what you mean; does 
it net relate to Mr, Stanley ?” 

“ It does; and now I bethink me, that I mentioned 
him in one of my letters to you.” 

“You did indeed, and therefore need have no 
scruple about telling me the remainder of a story of 
which I already know so much. Mr. Stanley made 
you an offer of his hand, did he not?” 

“ He did.” 

“ Which you declined. I really can see no reason 
in this for melancholy and low spirits. But perhaps 
there was some other cause for your refusal than 
want of affection ?” 

« No other, there could be no other. Mr. Stanley 
is well connected, respectable, and I believe even rich, 
but I do not love him.” 

“ Very well! you do not love him, and declined 
being his wife. There is nothing so uncommon in 
all this, that you need go into a consumption about 
it. Such things happen every day. I really cannot 
understand you yet.” 

“ If you knew Mr. Stanley, you would not be sur- 
prised that I should deeply regret having ever crossed 
his path; had you seen him at our last interview, you 
would not wonder that I should grieve at being the 
cause of disappointment to him. A disappointment 
from which he will never recover.” 

* Nonsense child! A man never recover from a 
love fit! I dare say he has forgotten all about it by 
this time, and is, likely enough, making pretty speeches 
to some other fair lady. When you have lived as 
long in this world as I have, you will know that with 


men love is but a toy wherewith to amuse their idle 
hours, that a disappointment that would rob a woman’s 
cheek of its bloom, and blight for ever the hopes of 
her heart, to them is but a jest, a subject for laughter 
and idle merriment. Even women, who, like myself, 
have counted their sixth lustre, cease to believe the 
little god so all potent as in their youth they deemed 
him. Dismiss such thoughts from your mind, you 
have too much good sense to indulge in such folly. 
Mr. Stanley will not die, never fear.” 

« If you knew Mr. Stanley you would not talk as 
you do. I tell you, aunt, he is totally unlike the cold, 
calculating, sordid beings, the money getters and mo- 
ney worshippers, who make up the mass of this 
world’s inhabitants.” 

“ Yes, yes, I perfectly comprehend his character. 
He is an enthusiast, a dreamer of dreams, Such a 
person must always have a subject for his romantic 
fancy to make an idol of, and, while it lasts, he will 
worship it with all the strength and fervour of his 
heart. If by some untoward accident his idol become 
broken, for a while he yields himself a willing victim 
of despair, he raves of blighted hopes, and breaking 
hearts, he walks the earth holding no communion 
with his fellow men, having no companions but his 
sighs and tears. This lasts not long. He soon 
builds for himself another altar, and worships the new 
idol of his imagination as devoutly as the former one. 
Such is Mr. Stanley. For a while religion, or what 
he called by that name, was the idol of his worship, 
for which he was ready to suffer persecution—mar- 
tyrdom ; and would, I doubt not, supported by fanati- 
cism, the result of an overheated fancy, have gone to 
the stake with a smile of triumph. ‘This fever fit 
still raging, for there had not been time for it to 
cool, in one of the brief moments when his thoughts, 
wearied by their continued flight to unknown regions, 
were permitted to rest upon the earth, he chanced 
to meet the glance of a pair of bright, dark eyes, 
and substituting beauty for religion, his enthusiasm 
unchecked, was but turned into another channel. 
I repeat it, you need give yourself no further un- 
easiness on his account. If love be still the subject 
of his dreams, he will soon invest some other fair 
lady with all the precious attributes which he gave 
you and it; he will even fancy some resemblance to 
you in the new object of his adoration. No matter 
if she be fair as the winter snows of the land in which 
he dwells, and her eyes blue as the canopy of heaven, 
he will discover a likeness, and for your sake love 
another. Or, returning to his former theme, he will 
preach more vehemently, rave more wildly than ever, 
till his career is ended in an early grave or a mad- 
house. He will leave the world, having lived to no 
purpose while in it—not one of his glorious projects 
fulfilled. Of the great amount of good to have been 
effected by him, not a vestige will appear.” 

« Since you have not only decided upon Mr. Stan- 
ley’s character without ever having seen him, but 
also upon his ends, you can, of course, wish for no 
further information from me.” 

“ You are offended, Julia, because I will not be- 
lieve that your rejected lover will die of disappoint- 
ment, My dear girl I should do very wrong to ad- 
minister to your vanity by pretending to believe that 
of which common sense proves the fallacy.” 

« My vanity, Aunt Jane?” 

« Yes, your vanity, Julia. You blush at the mere 
idea. Have you then laid the flattering unction to 
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your heart, that vanity is a stranger there? I dare 
say you think, that no such weak selfishness mingles 
with your estimate of Mr. Stanley. You admire his 
depth and strength of feeling, his constancy. Your 
vanity does not urge, that constancy is but the just 
reward of your beauty and your worth? My dear 
child, you deceive yourself! If I loved you less, I 
might leave you in the enjoyment of your self-delusion, 
but you are too dear to me to permit that I should do 
so. A knowledge of one’s self, a just and impartial 
appreciation of one’s own motives of action, is the 
most difficult of all knowledge to acquire. You are 
shocked and offended by my allusion to your vanity, 
but I must again repeat, that your fears for Mr. Stanley 
are the result of vanity. Even more, were it possible 
that he should die, and his death, by the decision of a 
jury, be imputed to the disappointment accruing from 
your refusal of his hand, your vanity, in spite of all 
the better feelings of your nature, which would arise 
against it, would be flattered. You would grieve, 
and sincerely too, for the misfortune, you would 
deeply regret, but at the same time, your self-love 
would be gratified.” 

« And you believe me so utterly base, so entirely 
lost to every good feeling, as to be able to rejoice in 
his death, under such circumstances ?” 

* No, I believe no such thing. Far from it. I 
believe that it would be a source of extreme sorrow 
to you, I believe that you would do any thing in your 
power to avert such a calamity. I believe that you 
would sacrifice your vanity and self love without a 
struggle. Still they exist in your heart, as in that of 
every human being. Some men say, and pretend to 
think, that vanity is a weakness pertaining to our sex 
alone. We again endeavour to cast the burden upon 
the weak and trifling, exempting from the charge the 
intellectual and wise, to which class each one of course 
considers herself belonging. True, I am not aged, 
but I have lived some years in the world, not altoge- 
ther an unobservant spectator of my fellow beings. 
I never have seen a human being, whether male or 
female, of whatever rank or station, that was not in 
a greater or less degree vain. In some, it is kept 
down, never allowed to intrude itself in daylight, by 
the nobler, though not purer passion, pride. In some 
by modesty or shame, and in some by principle. Still 
it is in the heart, and will at times peep out. I have 
often been amused (if it can be called an amusement 
to observe the littleness of human nature) by tracing 
its workings. ‘Take a young girl just entering the 
world, she is pretty, and she knows it, but she has been 
taught that vanity is an unbecoming weakness, and 
she is resolved that no one shall know her opinion, 
all unconscious that her very blushes betray her secret. 
Observe the man of talent and wisdom, he disclaims 
the praises of his admirers, but there is a smile upon 
his lip and a brightening of his eye which tells of 
pleased vanity. We all love flattery. In one form 
or another it is agreeable to all. It requires discri- 
mination, perhaps, to administer the draught, to make 
it palateable to all, but let the ingredients be but pro- 
perly mixed, and even the wisest and greatest of the 
earth will drink to intoxication of the cup.” 

«“ Are there then none wise ?” 

“Yes, many. But there are none entirely free 
from the weaknesses of human nature, nor ever can 
be, till the spirit casting off its garment of clay soars 
to a region where weakness cannot enter.” 

“Is not the view you take of human nature rather 
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humbling? does not your opinion of your fellow 
beings deprive you of much enjoyzent ?” 

«“ On the contrary, by forming a just estimate of my 
fellow beings I have much more real enjoyment than 
those, who looking only at the surface, fancy man- 
kind a race of demi-gods, and seeking for perfection, 
are doomed to continued and repeated disappointment. 
I look at man as he is, a creature of rare and noble 
faculties, with talents and capabilities, that, properly 
governed and directed, might lead to the pinnacle of 
perfection, but restrained and trammelled by the cares, 
the bustle, and the follies of life, his talents run to 
waste, or are at best expended upon trifling objects. 
A being of mingled good and evil, of wisdom and 
folly, forming resolves to-day which angels might 
approve, to-morrow the slave of sin. Dreaming of 
heaven, yet binding his soul to earth by the strong 
bonds of mammon.” 

« I cannot imagine, how, with your views of man- 
kind, you can avoid despising the whole race.” 

«“ I despise nothing that is the work of my Creator’s 
hand.” 

« But is not your opinion a sort of reproach upon 
the Creator ?” 

*“ How so?” 

“The created being has no power over itself; 
whether for good or evil, as the Creator fashioned 
man so he is.” 

« Not so. God gave to man the glorious gift of 
reason, whereby to govern and direct his actions, 
placed before him the opposing qualities of good and 
evil, and portraying the beauty of the former and its 
just reward, the hideousness of the latter and its sure 
punishment, left to himself the liberty of choice.” 

« Still dear aunt it comes back to the same thing. 
You say, to man was left the liberty of choice, but 
why was he left to the necessity of choice? The 
temptation being placed before him, if he have not 
sufficient strength of mind, or moral principle, or a 
sufficiently strong love of virtue to resist the tempta- 
tion, if these qualities were denied him, is he to blame ?” 

« Stop Julia, you go too far. Is it for man, poor 
insect of a day, to arraign his Maker, and to question 
of his works ?” 

“IT ask the question in all humility. It is one, 
which your remarks must naturally call up. I repeat 
again why is man left to the necessity of choice with. 
out some governing principle being implanted within 
him of sufficient power to make him choose the good 
and avoid the evil ?” 

«Such a governing principle is implanted within 
him. Is not conscience that principle ?” 

«Granted. Then why does not man ever prefer 
virtue to vice ?” 

« Because he will not obey the dictates of his faith. 
ful monitor, because he allows his conscience to sleep 
when it should be upon the watcia, till by being ne- 
glected it becomes hardened and fails to give the 
timely warning when danger threatens.” 

«Then of course the temptation to sin is greater 
than the counteracting power. ‘This brings us back 
to the point from which we started. Man being 
created weak and powerless, is thrown upon the world 
surrounded by temptations to sin assailing him in 
every form, no principle of his nature arrayed against 
them, or so feebly that the overwhelming current soon 
breaks down the barrier, bearing him in its course to 
the dark sea of destruction, Is he, the miserable 
victim of a depraved nature over which he has no 
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command, accountable for the follies and vices into 
which that nature plunges him? Is the poor brittle 
vessel of clay, that saturated by the summer shower, 
crumbles to its original dust, to blame that it was 
not made of more durable materials ?” 

“ Nay Julia, you search too far, I cannot answer 
your questions. Ask theologians who have made the 
subject the study of their lives.” 

“ And what answer should I get? They would 
bewilder my mind in a labyrinth of conjecture, for, 
after all, it is not given unto them to read the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of heaven more than to others. 
They would perplex me with creeds and doctrinal 
points, and leave me at last, like a shipwrecked ma- 
riner, to buffet the waves of uncertainty and mystery. 
No, no, give me my Bible for my guide, and the 
Christian’s refuge, prayer, and I will not, I cannot 
fear.” 

“ But Julia, it seems to me that we have wandered 
tar from our first object, the weaknesses of human 
nature.” 

“ I think not, I maintain that your opinions of your 
fellow beings is a reproach upon our Maker.” 

“TI cannot see it. Do you then think man free 
trom weakness and sin?” 

* By no means, but I think they are weaknesses 
and sins incidental to his present state of being. I 
believe that man may, and in many instances does, 
throw them almost entirely off even in this world. I 
do not believe that human nature is so utterly despi- 
cable as you represent it. I cannot, I will not believe 
that a just, wise, omnipotent, and good God, would 
create a race of beings so vile, so worthless, I be- 
lieve that the works of the Almighty come from his 
hands pure and guiltless,” 

« Whence came sin, then? 
its existence. Why do you not answer? Nay, you 
are a poor casuist, to be so soon at fault. Where 
now are all your arguments; has a simple question 
power to overthrow them all ?” 

* Dear aunt, I am afraid that I have been talking 
foolishly if not wickedly, but I cannot bear to think 
so meanly of my fellow beings. Believing all base, 
I can place confidence in none. To whom can I 
look for sympathy and friendship, and all the sweet 
affections of the heart, that have hitherto made life 
pleasant to me. I cannot bear to think human nature 
so debased.” 

“ Ay, there it is; you cannot bear to look at things 
as they are. You like to indulge your imagination 
in dreams of perfection, though reason and even your 
experience must assure you that it cannot exist in 
this world.” 

« Not perfection. I expect not that, but it is pain- 
ful to think all bad.” 

« Nay, I said not that. I spoke only of weakness, 
not of actual guilt. ‘Though I do maintain that we 
are by nature sinners, I do not think that all are bad. 
God forbid! I believe there are many good and wise, 
who looking upon this world only as the scene of 
preparation for another, are gradually training their 
souls to the perfection which in after life shall be 
realized by them.” 

“ Well Mary, what is it ?” 

* A letter for Miss Allison, ma'am.” 

“ Give it me, Mary. Ah, from Montreal!” 

* Do you recognise the writing, Julia?” 

“I think I do. I will leave you a few minutes.” 

« More secrets, Julia ?” 


You will not dispute 


« No, dear aunt, no secrets, You shall know the 
contents of this letter as soon as I have myself learn- 
ed them,” 


CHAPTER IX, 


« Dear Jutta—I scarcely know how to address you, 
though I have much that I would say to you. 1 
have been wavering almost ever since your departure, 
whether to follow you or address you by letter. I 
have at length decided upon the latter course, leaving 
it to your decision whether I also fulfil the former. 

«“ Before entering upon the subject nearest my 
heart, I must solicit your forgiveness for the unjust 
estimate I formed of your character upon our first 
acquaintance. Not that I ever thought you capable 
of an unjust or evil thought—far trom it. I consid- 
ered you then, as I do now, the very soul of inte- 
grity, possessed of an accomplished and well directed 
mind. But I saw you living in the midst of fashion 
and pleasure, admired alike for beauty and talents. I 
saw you the darling of your own household, your 
wishes laws. Indulged at home and courted abroad, 
I supposed you, as a matter of course, self willed and 
heartless, ezigeant of the affections and attentions of 
others, but bestowing none in return. Such I knew 
to be the natural effects of a situation like yours, and 
judging from general rules, I pronounced you defi- 
cient in all the sweet and holy attributes, which make 
woman so lovely, and endear her so much to man in 
every relation of life. When questioned by our be- 
loved Alice concerning you, I represented you as one 
whom I doubted not was capable of true and lasting 
friendship, but with feelings under perfect control, 
restrained by les usages du monde, speaking and act- 
ing, not from the impulse of your naturally warm and 
generous heart, but by the arbitrary rules of society, 
or rather fashion. 

«Can you forgive me? I know that I do not de- 
serve it, and yet I do hope for it. Can you forgive 
me, and not only that, will you listen to my entreaties 
and permit me to reconduct you to a spot which you 
once said you loved? Will you come to the house 
of mourning, which your presence alone can cheer ? 
Will you come like an angel of peace, and comfort 
the desolate heart of your poor aunt, who has ever 
loved you with a mother’s love. O! Julia, will you 
be to her a daughter, and fill the place so lately made 
vacant? Will you as the wife of her son, supply to 
her yearning heart the child she has lost? 

«“ She loves you, dear Julia! my mother loves you, 
and she sighs for your presence. Say that it shall 
be according to our wishes, and let me hasten to 
bring you back, to see you the mistress of my home 
by you made happy. I will not speak of my love, 
but if with your whole heart you can decide to be- 
come my wife, never, if untiring devotion to your 
wishes, a constant regard for your happiness on my 
part can prevent it, never shall you regret the day 
that made you so, 

“ Have mercy upon my impatience I beg of you; 
keep me not long in suspense. Every day, till I hear 
from you, will be to me an age. 

« Ever yours, 
“ ActrreD Ler.” 


«“ Well Julia,” said Aunt Jane, when she had 
finished reading the letter, “this is really a very 
modest, pretty letter, I like it much. It is just what 
I should have expected from Alfred Lee. No romance 
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no nonsense, but a plain and honest offer of his hand. 
Just enough said and not too much. I respect the 
writer of that letter, and were I a girl, I could love 
him for it, if I had never seen him.” 

“ Why Aunt Jane who is enthusiastic now? Fall 
in love with a man upon the strength of a prettily 
worded letter! Who ever thinks of believing any 
thing a man writes? There is not much to flatter 
a woman’s vanity in that precious document, at any 
rate. No danger of Alfred Lee’s dying for love of any 
woman,” 

« Alfred Lee is a man of sense, and in my opinion 
has, by that letter, paid you the greatest compliment 
that a woman can receive, a compliment seldom paid 
to her by a man, that of being treated like a sensible, 
rational being.” 

“ Very fine! but I must confess I should not have 
liked Alfred any the less for being a little more lover 
like. He pleads much more earnestly for his mo- 
ther than for himself. I dare say they are somewhat 
dull and would like an amusing companion. Not 
very gratifying to be sought after from such motives.” 

“ Julia, you are a simpleton.” 

« Like enough! I never pretended to much wis- 
dom.” 

« Surely, my love, you will not refuse Alfred for such 
an absurdity.” 

“QO! it is very well for you to talk of the absurdity 
of the thing. You who were fétéd and toasted for 
fifteen years, and refused half the men in New York. 
I assure you I have as great an inclination as ever 
you had, to receive the adoration due to a belle. A 
woman’s reign is short enough at best, she may as 
well exercise her power as long as it lasts, for once 
married there is an end of it. Alfred might have said 
a little about my perfections, which he hints at, as 
being discovered by him since my return home, if he 
had called me an angel, too, it would not have been 
amiss. He might have praised my black eyes, and I 
would never have remembered how often I have heard 
him declare during Alice’s life, that * blue was the 
colour for woman’s eyes.’ Mr. Alfred has not learned 
how to make love, he must take a lesson or two 
before he writes to ‘ dear Julia’ again.” 

« My darling niece you do not mean to refuse him; 
tell me that you are only jesting.” 

“ You surely would not have me marry a man 
merely to be a daughter to his mother? I love Aunt 
Lee very dearly, but I cannot stoop to be a wife upon 
such terms.” 

“ Disappointed again in the dearest wish of my 
heart. I have hoped, I have prayed to see you Al- 
fred Lee’s wife, and now that the hope might be re- 
alized, you will for a whim, a folly beneath a girl of 
your sense, not only disappoint me, but dash the cup 
of happiness from your own lips.” 

“ Dear aunt, I never knew that you had thought 
of such a thing. Is it then a very great disappoint- 
ment ?” 

“The greatest I have ever experienced. You 
know, Julia, that you are the dearest object to me in 
the whole world. I have been with and watched 
over you, since your infancy. I would make any 
sacrifice to insure your happiness. I respect and 
honour Alfred Lee, and I know that as his wife, you 
would be an enviable woman. You do not know 
how much I have thought about it.” 

“You shall be gratified. I will go immediately 
and write an acceptance.” 


« What say you, love, will you really do as you 
say? But no,no you must not. I should not have 
urged you to it. No, Julia, you must not marry a 
man whom you do not love.” 

«O love is mere romance, you know. I dare say 
we shall do very well without it. I will be a pattern 
of a daughter-in-law, and my husband will be satis. 
fied. After all, I am not sure but such matches are 
in the end the happiest.” 

«O no, it must not be!” 

« IT am resolved.—You shall not be disappointed.” 

« I was wrong, all wrong. I should not have said 
what I did. I will not be disappointed my own Julia 
by any thing that you consider best, and you know 
that I shall love any one that you love.” 

«“ Then, dearest aunt, love Alfred Lee. Is it pos- 
sible that you have not read my secret? I must be 
a brave dissembler!” 

«Do you love him Julia?” 

“TI do.” 

« And did you know his feelings regarding you ?” 

«I never thought that he cared for me, more than 
as a cousin, he was always devoted to Alice, and 
seemed scarcely to bestow a thought upon me.” 

« And can you forgive him for bestowing upon his 
invalid sister, the attentions which in gallantry should 
have been yours ?” 

«TI honour him for it. I think it was his devotion, 
his gentle and quiet attentions to Alice, that first 
made me love him. You would respect and esteem 
him still more highly, if you had seen him as I did, 
watching over his sweet sister.” 

“And had you really no expectation of hearing 
from him in the manner that you have ?” 

«“ None.” 

“ Was it that which made you so low spirited and 
melancholy, since your return ?” 

“I must plead guilty. NowI must go and write 
my letter, it need not be very affectionate, need 
it?” 

«“ Let it be what your heart dictates and it will be 
right.” 

Julia’s answer was written, but a woman’s letter 
to her lover is a sacred thing upon which no curious 
eyes but those for whom it is intended, should ever 
glance. A true, warm hearted woman’s letter to her 
lover is a gem to be treasured by him who receives 
it as more precious than diamonds, It tells him what 
her lips could not utter. All the pure and guileless, 
the confiding affection of her heart is traced thereon. 
She writes, and as she writes she blushes with plea- 
sure, at the thought of how much joy her words will 
convey to the loved one. Her hand trembles as she 
traces the lines upon which his eyes will shortly look, 
and she pours forth the beautiful thoughts of her heart, 
thinking only that he will be happy when he reads 
them. Yes, a woman’s letter to her lover is a sacred 
thing, its contents only to be guessed at, and there- 
fore, I will leave untold ail that Julia wrote, suffice 
it that Alfred was satisfied with it and shortly after 


made his appearance to claim his bride. 
* * * * 


«“ Dear Aunt Jane—Do come and see us, you 
have no idea what an excellent housekeeper I make. 
I assure you I am considered quite a paragon. My 
good mother praises me in no measured terms. Alfred 
says nothing, but his eyes sparkle and he looks so 
happy! I am sure he thinks me almost, if not quite 
perfect. Indeed, dear aunt, I and all of us are very 
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very happy! life is one gala-day with us. The only 
thing wanting to my heart is to have you and my 
father with me. 

* * . * 

“ You were wiser than I, (nothing uncommon say 
you?) in your opinion of our young pastor, He has 
indeed returned ‘to his former theme,’ and carried 
back to it ten times the enthusiasm of former days, 
I do not think that he can preach here much longer, 
the people are becoming more and more dissatisfied. 
I am sorry for him, he has talents that, properly direct- 
ed, might have given him a place amongst the most 
eminent characters of the day. He is very intelligent 
and gentlemanly, and in conversation perfectly de- 
lightful, except upon the subject of religion. Touch 
but upon that, and he is an altered person. His face 
becomes instantly flushed with excitement, and he 
almost raves, I look upon him, at such times, with 
astonishment not unmixed with admiration. Though 
my blood curdles at the denunciations which he ra- 
pidly pours forth, I cannot but admire the beautiful 
language in which they are clothed. His sermons 
are sublime, though terrific. They chain the attention 
but they do not touch the heart. I cannot but think 
that people generally, are more easily directed by love 
than fear, there is something so repulsive to a gener- 
ous, noble heart, in the idea of being good upon com- 
pulsion. I have often heard it said, that a woman 
may easily be led but never driven. If this be true, 
(and I incline to think it is,) as regards woman, it 
is also so with man, for human nature is much the 
same in both. I think that a minister mistakes his 
cause, when he secks by threats and denunciations to 
bring back the wanderer to the path of virtue. You 
will say that he but uses the words of Scripture. I 
know that, but I do believe that such parts of Scrip- 
ture were intended more as a last resort, to be essay- 
ed when all the hope of inspiring promises, the beau- 
tiful passages that tell of a Creator's love, the endear- 
ing invitations with which the Bible abounds, have 
been expended in vain. There are doubtless some 
degraded beings, so hardened in vice, with hearts so 
callous as to be accessible only through the mean 
passion fear, but there are not many such; and like the 
blessed Saviour, who preached ‘ on earth peace, good 
will toward men,’ a minister’s words should be cal- 
culated to awaken the milder, gentler virtues, and by 
persuasion, win to his master’s cause the souls over 
whorn he is appointed to watch. 

«“ Mr. Stanley’s health is evidently suffering from 
the high state of mental excitement in which he lives. 
He is so feeble as to be often obliged to pause in his 
Sabbath duties from exhaustion. He is very thin, 
almost spectral, and his eyes gleam wildly, so wildly 
as some times to bring to my mind your words re- 
garding his, finale. He visits us occasionally, for 
which I am rather sorry. I know that it must be 
painful to him, and it is extremely so to me.” 

* * * * 

«“ My Dear Aunt—Y ou must no longer delay your 
visit to us. I will not tell you how lovely my little 
Alice is, you must come and see her yourself. I will 
only say that her eyes are as black as midnight—to 
use the nurse’s words ¢ elle a les gieun si noir si noir 
et le peau si blanche elle est belle comme un ange.’ I 
will not give you my opinion regarding her beauty, 
but this I will say, that she is an uncommonly bright 
little thing. She already takes notice of the light, 
and she has once smiled. Alfred says he never saw 


ENTHUSIASM: OR, 


any thing so lovely. If you do not come very soon 
I never will forgive you. ‘Tell my father that little 
Ala is impatient to have a kiss from grandpa. * * * 
I intended to have written a great deal concern- 
ing Mr. Stanley, but my sweet pet has made an 
egotist of me, Mrs. Stanley died last week. It is 
supposed, and by the enemies of her son, openly 
asserted, that anxiety and disappointment were the 
primary causes of her illness. Mr. Stanley is plunged 
in the depths of melancholy by the event. I never 
saw a person upon whom so few years had wrought 
so great a change. His frame is bowed as if by age. 
He is a perfect wreck, painful to witness, as a proof 
of how the brightest talents bestowed upon man by 
an Almighty God, may be perverted, and become a 
curse to their possessor. Still, there is one thing to 
be said of Mr. Stanley, if he do wrong it is from 
want of judgment, rather than bad motives. With a 
sincere desire to benefit his fellow beings, he has 
failed simply, at least in my opinion, from incapacity 
to understand the characters of the people among 
whom he is placed. With an earnest and zealous 
wish to promote the cause of religion, all his efforts 
prove abortive, partly from his own enthusiasm, which 
makes him too unyielding, and partly from the cold 
and indifferent natures of his people. I believe him 
to be at heart a good man, and I sometimes think 
that he will yet triumph over the difficulties that now 
surround him. He has many friends amongst the 
most enlightened of his parishioners, persons who 
love him, though they blame him for being over 
zealous, The fact is, that for a man like Mr. Stanley 
a worse place than Montreal could not be found. 
The people are gay, pleasure seekers, social and 
friendly in their habits, hospitable and kind in regard 
to strangers, cheerfully welcoming them to their city 
and their houses, Travellers are usually favourably 
impressed with the state of society in Montreal, re- 
garding all things, but that most important one, reli- 
gion, Not that its ordinances are totally neglected; 
on the contrary, the churches are well attended, but 
no sooner have the services ceased than the streets 
swarm with the elegant carriages of the titled and 
rich, and crowds of well dressed people, (among whom 
the military, with their gaudy trappings make no in- 
conspicuous figure,) make the day, which the Lord 
blessed and hallowed to be devoted to him, a season 
of merriment and idle pleasure. Among such a people 
an enthusiast in the cause of religion would be likely 
to find but little favour. Though the people compo- 
sing Mr. Stanley’s society are principally Americans, 
to use the term as it is applied here, that is, people 
from the United States, and not really pertaining to 
the high fashionables of the city, they soon become 
imbued with the follies, the love of pleasure and 
amusement, and disregard of the sacred duties of a 
Christian, excepting so far as regards the external 
forms which characterize the people here, and forget- 
ting the lessons learned in their own land, they grow 
ashamed of appearing more religious than their neigh- 
bours, and instead of the heart’s worship, the worship 
in spirit and in truth, which the Scriptures enforce, 
they go to the house of God as a matter of course, 
because others go, and leave it to rail at the minister 
if he be one who dares to tell them truths, which 
they do not love to hear. Still I have hopes that 
Mr. Stanley will eventually succeed. His enthusiasm 
I consider the effect of a morbid temperament, joined 
to much solitude and study of the abstruse portions 
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of the Bible. The greatest disadvantage under which 
he labours, is his excitability; he lacks the calm and 
placid manner that wins by gentleness, and I am 
sorry to perceive this fault increasing upon him, as 
it gives his enemies advantage over him, who accuse 
him of being angry when in reality he is only earnest 
in the fulfilment of what he considers his duty. * * * 
I have just heard that Mr. Stanley is paying his 
addresses to Mary Arnold, one of the loveliest girls I 
know.” 


CHAPTER X. 


«“ Anp did you seek her love?” 

“I did, with wild and passionate entreaties. I 
prayed for it as the best gift of Heaven. I would 
have died for her. O! more, more, I would have 
forsaken the people whose pastor I am. I forgot, 
sinful being that I was, my duty alike to my fellow 
beings and my God. It was a feverish, a wicked 
dream, from which the awaking was agony, agony 
too deep, too intense for words to tell; the agony of 
an accusing conscience, haunting me wherever i 
turned. I prayed, the evening and the midnight have 
found me on bended knee, but my prayers brought 
no consolation, For many weeks they seemed hurled 
back by an offended God, upon my writhing heart. J 
ascended the pulpit, I preached of the sin and wicked- 
ness of the world, my words were poured forth like 
lava from some volcano, I preached of that of which 
the remembrance was festering my soul. My enemies 
rose against me, I trembled beneath their revilings, 
for I felt that I was no longer worthy to speak of 
Him the guililess and the pure. Forsaken by my 
God, and persecuted by my fellow beings, my reason 
at length forsook me. My health, which had become 
enfeebled by the weight of misery that bowed me to 
the earth, gave way. For many weeks I trembled 
upon the brink of the grave, my reason gone, or 
but returning at fitful moments, to render more dark 
the despair in which my heart was steeped. Blessed 
be God that I died not then! blessed be his mercy 
that endureth for ever, that I was spared to repent- 
ance! 

«“ One night, I remember it well, I awoke from a 
sleep of many hours to perfect consciousness, and 
the first sound that fell upon my ears, and which my 
recovered reason enabled me to understand were 
these, ‘ though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.’ I cannot tell you the feeling of 
hope they called up within my heart, they seemed to 
drive despair away. I lay still and calm, listening 
to the words of peace. My friend, who was reading 
aloud, having finished the chapter containing the 
consoling promise that had given me new life as 
it were, now turned to the New Testament and se- 
lecting the fourteenth chapter of John, read that also 
aloud, every word falling like balm upon my trem- 
bling heart. 

“From that time my health gradually returned, 
and with it came the blest feelings of my early youth, 
faith and hope, and the trust the confidence, in the 
Great Being whose I am and whom I serve, but all 
softened and subdued. Instead of the wild fervour 
that so often rendered useless my most earnest endea- 
vours to do good, I have now a calm and quiet 


feeling that enables me to reason, where I would 
formerly have condemned; to exhort where I would 
have denounced, to encourage rather than alarm, to 
win by love rather than fear. 

« Now I have told you all; I have bared my heart 
before you. I have told you what no human being 
has ever before heard from my lips. Will you, ac- 
cepting and bestowing such affection as a Christian 
may consistently offer to a fellow being, consent to 
tread the path of life with me as your companion, 
friend and husband?” 

«I will.” 

* * * * 

« Dear Aunt Jane—You have offended me past 
forgiveness. What, allow my sweet pet to be a year 
old, without ever having seen her! It is actually 
unpardonable, and for your punishment I will tell you 
nothing of her perfections. I will not tell you how 
well she walks, nor how her joyous, crowing laugh, 
as she falls into my arms, makes my heart bound 
with such happiness as I never knew till this precious 
charge was given me. I will not tell you how sweetly 
she just begins to lisp the dear names of ‘ father’ and 
mother; that she is 


‘The embodying of a lovely thought, 
A living picture exquisitely wrought.’ 


I will tell you nothing about her, you do not deserve 
that I should. But I will tell you about Mr. Stan- 
ley, in whose fate you are so deeply interested. Jn 
the first place, then, you may dismiss from your mind 
the gloomy idea of an early death, or the more hor- 
rible one of a mad house. Mr. Stanley now looks 
as likely to live to a good old age as any one that I 
know of, and is as perfectly free from any symptoms 
of insanity, as either you or I. His pretty little wife 
is just what a pastor’s wife should be—a helpmeet 
indeed. ‘They appear very happy, and I believe are 
so. The difficulties in his parish are decreasing; 
though there are many who continue unfriendly to- 
wards him, a great majority are his friends. Several 
of the most influential of those who left his church 
some time ago, have now returned and proffered the 
olive branch, which he gladly accepted. I cannot 
tell you how thankful I feel for this brightening of 
his prospects; I think now there can be no doubt of 
his eventually winning back to his cause all who now 
oppose him. The enthusiasm which was so long his 
bane, is now not extinguished, but controlled; he is 
firm as ever in the discharge of every duty. Still he 
preaches the truths of Scripture unflinchingly, but he 
dwells more upon the love, the enduring kindness, 
the mercy and long suffering of the Hearer of prayer, 
and less upon his anger, though he does not avoid 
the latter. He spares not sin, but he speaks with 
more pleasure of virtue. In my opinion, it has been 
a blessing to him, his getting such a good wife; truly 
a good wife is a good thing! So says 
“ ALFRED.” 


Ten years after the events related in the above 
pages had taken place, on a lovely summer’s evening, 
when 

* All was so still, so soft in earth and air, 

You scarce would start to meet a spirit there; 
Secure that nought of evil could delight 

To walk in such a scene, on such a night! 

It was a moment only for the good:’ 


that Frederick Stanley and his fair and young, though 
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matronly looking wife, stood at the open window of 
his study. Her hand was resting lightly upon his 
arm, her eyes were fixed upon his face, from which 
all trace of the wild exciting enthusiasm of his youth 
was erased, and in its stead shone the calm and holy 
light of Christian faith, whose province is to quell, 
not rouse the stormy passions of the soul—not, like 
the taper’s light, to flicker with every breath, now 
shooting brightly upward, now dimmed and faded; 
but like the steady light of the stars, that trace their 
course through the deep vault of heaven, adding their 
silent voices to the praise which Nature, with her ten 
thousand tongues, sends up to the throne of the in- 
visible. 

* Of what are you thinking, dearest ?” said the fond 
wife, in a low sweet voice, raised scarcely above a 
whisper, as if unwilling to break upon the reflections 
that were evidently occupying her husband’s mind, 
and yet wishing to hear the voice she loved. 

“ Of what am I thinking, my Mary? That it is 
fifteen years this night, since in this room I prayed 
for God’s blessing upon the new duties with which 
the next day was to invest me. It was a night of 
beauty like this, and I sat late beside my table; I 
remember the thoughts and feelings that arose within 
me. My mother entered my room when the night 


was far advanced; I can see her now, pale, but beau- 
tiful she was! She warned me of the difficulties 
which would beset me, and make my pathway one of 
peril and pain; she cautioned me against indulging 
in too much self-confidence. I scarcely heeded her 
words. I thought them the offspring of a chilled and 
disappointed heart, and I fancied that the bright pros- 
pects then opening upon me, could never be darken- 
ed. A few years passed away, and I learned by ex- 
perience, that she had spoken wisely, truly :—and she, 
my loved and honoured mother, drooped beneath the 
storm, and gave her spirit back to her Maker’s hands.” 

“It is past now, my husband, past like a fearful 
dream; think no more of it. Are you not blessed 
now?” ‘There was a sweet and winning kindness 
in the tones of the young wife’s voice, and the arm 
on which her hand rested was slightly pressed as she 
asked the question. 

«“ I am—lI am every way blessed! Peace has re- 
turned to my heart, like the dove to the ark. I am 
blessed in the fruits at length granted to my prayers 
for the benefit of my people. And is not my home 
blessed? Yes, I am blessed! and to Him who chas- 
teneth whomsoever he loves, who by trial purifies 
the heart, to my heavenly Father be the praise and 
thanks,” 
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GenTLe zephyrs, soft and wooing! 
Whisp'ring through my pensive grove ; 
Lonely dove, in sorrow cooing, 
Wake the dreams of buried love. 


Come, sad heart, and let us ponder 
O'er the past—the peaceful grave ; 

Summon her who slumbers yonder, 
Near the Mississippi's wave. 


Wake! sweet spirit! from thy sleeping, 
Seek my bower of moaning pine; 

Heal this heart, long broke by weeping, 
And be again, lost Margaret, mine. 


Time has passed in sorrow, dearest, 
Since that sunny morn of death ;* 

Joy returns alone when nearest, 
Cherished form! thou'rt to this breast. 


Why—when birds in vernal chorus, 
Tane their merriest matin lay; 

Why—when flowers breathe their odours 
On the dallying winds of May; 


Why—when spring, in freshening beauty, 
Lends its joy to field and flower, 

Turn my steps from pleasure—duty, 
To this lone—sequestered bower ? 


Is it fortune, with her blessings 
Scattered with capricious hand, 

Disappoints my fond caressings, 
Loading fools with golden sand? 


Has misanthropy’s despising, 

Steeled this heart "gainst love and joy? 
Has suspicion, guilt disguising, 

Mingled peace with base alloy? 


No! "tis that cold death bas blasted 
Every tender joyous hope ; 

*Tis the heart, by “* weeping wasted,” 
Makes my stricken spirit droop. 


Tis bereavement, deep, abiding, 
All my pleasures turns to wo; 

Despondency and tears dividing 
All my years “ where’er I go.” 

Warble on sweet birds! bring others gladness; 
Me your lays can soothe no more ; 

Every note awakes in sadness, 
Thoughts that whisper—“ joy is o'er.” 


Marmuring winds! so soft and wooing, 


Wandering through my lonely grove; 
Widowed dove! thy sorrows cooing, 
Wake the dreams of buried love. 


* A more sercne and balmy morning never shone over the green lawns and sunny hills of Iowa, than that which lighted the 


young spirit of Margaret F—— into the “ Spirit world.” 





WOMAN’S 


As the dove will clasp its wings to its side, and cover 
and conceal the arrow that is preying on its vitals, 


LOVE. 


so is the nature of woman to hide from the world the 
pangs of wounded aflection. 
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Or all ways of travelling which obtain among our’ 


locomotive nation, this said vehicle, the canal boat, 
is the most absolutely prosaic and inglorious. There 
is something picturesque, nay, almost sublime, in the 
lordly march of your well-built, high-bred steamboat. 
Go take your stand on some overhanging bluff where 
the blue Ohio winds its thread of silver, or the sturdy 
Mississippi tears its path through unbroken forests, 
and it will do your heart good to see the gallant boat 
walking the waters with unbroken and powerful tread, 
and like some fabled monster of the wave, breathing 
fire and making the shores resound with its deep re- 
spirations. Then there is something mysterious, even 
awful, in the power of steam. See it, curling up 
against a blue sky some rosy morning, graceful, fleet- 
ing, intangible, and to all appearance the softest and 
gentlest of all spiritual things, and then think that it 
is this fairy spirit that keeps all the world alive and 
hot with motion, think how excellent a servant it is, 
doing all sorts of gigantic works, like the Genie of 
old, and yet if you let slip the talisman only for a 
moment, what terrible advantage it will take of you, 
and you will confess that steam has some claims both 
to the beautiful and the terrible. For our own part, 
when we are down among the machinery of a steam- 
boat in full play, we conduct ourself very reverently, 
for we consider it as a very serious neighbourhood, 
and every time the steam whizzes, with such red hot 
determination from the escape valve, we start as if 
some of the spirits were after us. But in a canal 
boat there is no power, no mystery, ne danger; one 
can’t blow up, one can’t be drowned unless by some 
special effort: one sees clearly all there is to the 
case—a horse, a rope, and a muddy strip of water, 
and that is all. 

Did you ever try it, reader? If not, take an 
imaginary trip with us just for experiment. “ There’s 
the boat!” exclaims a passenger in the omnibus as 
we are rolling down from the Pittsburg Mansion 
House to the canal—* Where ?” exclaim a dozen of 
voices, and forthwith a dozen heads go out of the 
window. “ Why down there under that bridge, don’t 
you see those lights!” “ What that little thing?” 
exclaims an inexperienced traveller, “dear me! we 
can’t half of us get into it!” “ We! indeed,” says 
some old hand in the business—* I think you'll find 
it will hold us and a dozen more loads like us.”"— 
“ Impossible!” say some. You'll see,” say the 
initiated; and as soon as you get out, you do see, and 
hear too, what seems like a general breaking loose 
from the Tower of Babel, amid a perfect hail storm 
of trunks, boxes, valises, carpet bags, and every de- 
scribable and indescribable form of what a westerner 
calls “ plunder.” 

«“ That’s my trunk!” barks out a big round man, 
“ That’s my bandbox!” screams a heart stricken old 
lady, in terror for her immaculate Sunday caps.— 
“ Where’s my little red box? I had two carpet bags 
and a . My trunk had a scarlet . Halloa! 
where you going with that portmanteau! Husband! 








husband do see after the large basket, and the little 
hair trunk—oh! and the baby’s little chair !”——« Go 
below, go below for mercy’s sake, my dear, I'll see 
to the baggage.” At last, the feminine part of crea- 
tion perceiving that in this particular instance they 
gain nothing by public speaking, are content to be 
led quietly under hatches, and amusing is the look 
of dismay which each new comer gives to the con- 
fined quarters that present themselves. ‘Those who 
were so ignorant cf the power of compression as to 
suppose the boat scarce large enough to contain them 
and theirs, find, with dismay, a respectable colony of 
old ladies, babies, mothers, big baskets, and carpet 
bags already established. “ Mercy on us!” says one, 
after surveying the little room about ten feet long and 
six high, “ where are we all to sleep to-night.” “ Oh 
me! what a sight of children!” says a young lady in 
a despairing tone. “ Poh!” says an initiated travel- 
ler, “ children ? scarce any here—let’s see—one—the 
woman in the corner, two—that child with the bread 
and butter, three, and then there’s that other woman 
with two—really it’s quite moderate for a canal boat, 
however, we can’t tell till they have all come.” 

* All! for mercy’s sake' You don’t say there are 
any more coming !” exclaim two or three in a breath, 
“ they can’t come, there is not room.” 

Notwithstanding the impressive utterance of this 
sentence, the contrary is immediately demonstrated 
by the appearance of a very corpulent elderly lady, 
with three well grown daughters, who come down 
looking about them most complacently, entirely re- 
gardless of the unchristian looks of the company.— 
What a mercy it is that fat people are always good 
natured ! 

After this, follows an indiscriminate raining down 
of all shapes, sizes, sexes, and ages, men, women, chil- 
dren, babies, and nurses. The state of feeling becomes 
perfectly desperate. Darkness gathers on all faces, 
«“ We shall be smothered !—we shall be crowded to 
death !—we can’t stay here,” are heard faintly from 
one and another, and yet, though the boat grows no 
wider, the walls no higher, they do live, and do bear 
it in spite of repeated protestations to the contrary, 
Truly, as Sam Slick says, “ there’s a sight of wear 
in human natur.” 

But meanwhile the children grow sleepy, and divers 
interesting little duetts and trios arise from one part 
or another of the cabin, 

“ Hush, Johnny, be a good boy,” says a pale 
nursing mamma to a great, bristling, white headed 
phenomenon, who is kicking very much at large in 
her lap. 

« I wont be a good boy, neither,” responds John- 
ny, with interesting explicitness—* [ want to go to 
bed, and so-o-0-0,”—and Johnny makes up a mouth 
as big as a tea cup, and roars with good courage, 
and his mamma asks him “ if he ever saw pa do so,” 
and tells him that “ he is mamma’s dear, good little 
boy, and must not make a noise,” with various ob- 
servations of the kind, which are so strikingly effica- 
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cious in such cases. Meanwhile the domestic concert 
in other quarters proceeds with vigour. “ Mamma, 
I’m tired!” bawls a child. “Where’s the baby’s 
night gown?” calls a nurse. “Do take Peter up 
in your lap and keep him still.’ “Pray get out 
some biscuits to stop their mouths.” Meanwhile 
sundry babies strike in “con spirito” as the music 
books have it, and execute various flourishes—the 
disconsolate mothers sigh and look as if all was over 
with them, and the young ladies appear extremely 
disgusted, and wonder “ what business women have 
to be travelling round with babies!” 

To these troubles succeeds the turning out scene, 
when the whole caravan’s ejected into the gentleman’s 
cabin, that the beds may be made. The red curtains 
are put down, and in solemn silence all, the last 
mysterious preparations begin. At length, it is an- 
nounced that all is ready. Forthwith the whole 
company rush back, and find the walls embellished 
by a series of little shelves, about a foot wide, each 
furnished with a mattrass and bedding, and hooked 
to the ceiling by a very suspiciously slender cord.— 
Direful are the ruminations and exclamations of in- 
experienced travellers, particularly young ones as they 
eye these very equivocal accommodations, “ What, 
sleep up there!—J wont sleep on one of those top 
shelves J know. The cords will certainly break.”— 
The chambermaid here takes up the conversation, 
and solemnly assures them that such an accident is 
not to be thought of at all, that it is a natural impos- 
sibility, a thing that could not happen without an 
actual miracle ;—and since it becomes increasingly 
evident that thirty ladies cannot all sleep on the low- 
est shelf, there is some effurt made to exercise faith 
in this doctrine, nevertheless all look on their neigh- 
bours with fear and trembling, and when the stout 
lady talks of taking a shelf, she is most urgently 
pressed to change places with her alarmed neighbour 
below. Points of location being after a while adjust- 
ed, comes the last struggle. Every body wants to 
take off their bonnet, to look for their shawl, to find 
their cloak, to get their carpet bag, and all set about 
it with such zeal that nothing can be done. “ Ma’am 
you’re on my foot,” says one, “ Will you please to 
move, ma’am,” says somebody, who is gasping and 
struggling behind you. “ Move,” you echo. “ In- 
deed I should be very glad to, but I don’t see much 
prospect of it.” “ Chambermaid,” calls a lady, who 
is struggling among a heap of carpet bags and chil- 
dren at one end of the cabin. “ Ma’am,” echoes the 
poor chambermaid, who is wedged fast, in a similar 
situation at the other, “ Where’s my cloak, cham- 
bermaid?” “I'd find it, ma’am, if I could move.” 
“ Chambermaid, my basket !”—“ Chambermaid, my 
parasol !”—« Chambermaid, a glass of water !”— 
“ Mamma, they push me so !”—* Hush, child, crawl 
under there and lie still till I can undress you.” At 
last, however, the various distresses are over, the 
babies sink to sleep, and even that much enduring 
being the chambermaid, seeks out some corner for 
repose. ‘Tired and drowsy, you are just sinking into 
a dose, when bang! goes the boat against the sides 
of a lock, ropes scrape, men run and shout, and up 
fly the heads of all the top shelf-ites, who are gene- 
rally the more juvenile and airy part of the company. 

“ What's that! what’s that!” flies from mouth to 
mouth, aud forthwith they proceed to awaken their 
respective relations, “ Mother—Aunt Hannah !— 
do wake up—what is this awful noise ?”—*« Oh, only 
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a lock !”"—* Pray be still,” groan out the sleepy 
members from below. 

“A lock!” exclaim the vivacious creatures, ever 
on the alert for information, “and what is a lock, 
pray ?” 

“ Don’t you know what a lock is, you silly crea- 
tures? Do lie down, and go to sleep.” 

“ But say, there a’n’t any danger in a lock, is 
there?” respond the querists. “ Danger!” exclaims 

“a deaf old lady, poking up her head, “ what’s the 
matter? There ha’n’t nothin burst, has there?”— 
« No, no, no!” exclaim the provoked and despairing 
opposition party, who find that there is no such 
thing as going to sleep, till they have made the old 
lady below and the young ladies above understand 
exactly the philosophy of a lock. Afier a while the 
conversation again subsides, Again all is still—you 
hear only the trampling of horses and the rippling of 
the rope in the water, and sleep again is stealing over 
you. You doze, you dream, and all of a sudden you 
are started by a cry, “Chambermaid! wake up the 
lady that wants to be set ashore.” Up jumps cham- 
bermaid, and up jumps the lady and two children, 
and forthwith form a committee of inquiry as to 
ways and means. “ Where’s my bonnet?” says the 
lady, half awake, and fumbling among the various 
articles of the name. “I thought I hung it up be- 
hind the door.” “Can’t you find it?” says poor 
chambermaid, yawning and rubbing her eyes. “ Oh 
yes, here it is,” says the lady, and then the cloak, the 
shawl, the gloves, the shoes, receive each a separate 
discussion, at last, all seems ready, and they begin to 
move off, when lo! Peter’s cap is missing. “ Now 
where can it be” soliloquizes the lady. “I put it right 
here by the table leg—may be it got into some of the 
births.” At this bright suggestion the chambermaid 
takes the candle, and goes round deliberately to every 
berth, poking the light directly in the face of every 
sleeper. “ Here it is, perhaps,’”’ she exclaims, pulling 
at something black under one pillow. ‘ No, indeed, 
those are my shoes,” says the vexed sleeper. “ May 
be it’s here,” she resumes, darting upon something 
dark in another birth. “No, that’s my habit,” re- 
sponds the occupant. The chambermaid then pro- 
ceeds to turn over all the children on the floor, to 
see if it isn’t under them, in the course of which pro- 
cess they are most agreeably waked up and enlivened 
and when every body is broad awake, and most un- 
charitably wishing the cap and Peter too at the bot- 
tom of the canal, the good lady exclaims, “ Well, if 
this isn’t lucky—here I had it, safe in my basket all 
the time”—and she departs amid the—what shall I 
say ?—execrations ?—of the whole company, ladies 
though they be. 

Well, after this follows a hushing up and wiping 
up among the juvenile population, and a series of re- 
marks commences from the various shelves, of a 
very edifying and instructive tendency. Ouxe says 
that the woman did not seem to know where any 
thing was—another says that she has waked them all 
up—a third adds that she has waked up all the chil- 
dren too, and the elderly ladies make moral reflections 
on the importance of putting your things where you 
can find them—being always ready, &c., &c., which 
observations being delivered in an exceedingly doleful 
and drowsy tone, form a sort of sub-bass to the 
lively chatterings of the upper shelf-ites, who declare 
that they feel quite wide awake, that they don’t think 
they shall go to sleep again to-night, and discourse 
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over every thing in creation, until you heartily wish 
you were enough related to them to give them a 
scolding. 

At last, however, voice after voice drops off—you 
fall into a most refreshing slumber—it seems to you 
that you sleep about a quarter of an hour, when the 
chambermaid pulls you by the sleeve, Will you please 
to get up, ma’am, we want to make the beds.” You 
start and stare.—Sure enough, the night is gone—So 
much for sleeping on board canal boats. 

Let us not enumerate the manifold perplexities of 
the morning toilet, in a place where every lady real- 
izes most forcibly the condition of the old woman 
who lived under a broom—* All she wanted was 
elbow room.” Let us not tell how one glass is made 
to answer for thirty fair faces, one ewer and vase for 
thirty lavations; and, tell it not in Gath! one towel 
for a company! Let us not intimate how ladies’ 
shoes have, in the night, clandestinely slid into the 


gentlemen’s cabin, and gentlemen’s boots elbowed, or 
rather toed their way among lady’s gear, nor recite 
the exclamations after runaway property that are 
heard. “I can’t find nothin of Johnny’s shoe!”— 
“ Here’s a shoe in the water pitcher, is this it?”— 
«“ My side combs are gone,” exclaims a nymph with 
dishevelled curls !”—“ Massy ! do look at my bonnet!” 
exclaims an old lady, elevating an article, crushed 
into as many angles as there are pieces in a minced 
pye—*I never did sleep so much together in my 
life,” echoes a poor little French lady, whom despair 
has driven into talking English. 

But our shortening paper warns us not to prolong 
our catalogue of distresses beyond reasonable bounds, 
and therefore we will close with advising all our 
friends who intend to try this way of travelling for 
pleasure, to take a good stock both of patience and 
clean towels with them, for we think that they will 
find abundant need for both. 
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BY WILLIAM 


HIGH PRIEST. 


Tov, who seekest Herod's seat, 
Of his Jewish province, king, 
Yet for purple, sceptre, ring, 
Showest coarsest covering, 
Crownless head, and weary feet— 
Wanderer! for sedition ripe, 
Poverty’s true prototype— 
Monarch! with no lictors, guards, 
Lauded not by courtly bards,— 
With no symbol, save a scrip, 
With no herald, save the lip 

Of these stricken Fishermen! 
Thou, whom stirred Jerusalem 
Sees, a prisoner forlorn ; 
Homeless, hapless one! 

Thou, God's Son? 

Thou claim the diadem ?7— 
Hither dragged in scorn, 

Flouted by the base, 

Spit upon the face, 

Scourged, a very slave, 

Canst thou save? 

Pinioned at my palace gates, 
Where justice waits 

The ready traitor ;—Thou 

Of open brow, 

And all unblushing face, 

Who canst yon temple rase, 

And in three days each tower 
Build again, with devilish power,— 

Art thou, a wretch, undone, 

Whom Jew and Gentile shun, 

On whom the thief hath trod, 

Indeed, the Blessed Son 

Of God? 


B. TAPPAN. 


JESUS. 


Yea, listen, Priest! 
Who countest me as least; 
Who dost the Judge assume, 
Exulting at my doom; 
Who seest me thus uncrowned, 
With malefactors bound, 
Where, at thy palace gates, 
Stern justice waits 
The ready traitor; now 
Listen! for thou shalt stand, 
When at the high right hand 
Of Power, I sit as Son, 
My rebel kingdom won,— 
What time men leave their shrouds 
Heaven lost, Hell gained— 
Thyself, a trembling one, 
Myself, the Judge on clouds, 
The universe arraigned 
Before my righteous bar, 
While every world that seemed a star 
Shall crisp in flame— 
Thou shalt behold my Name! 
On him, of Bethlehem 
Mark the diadem, 
And in the Nazarene 
The base, the mean, 
Shalt see revealed 
The Everlasting Shield 
And Hope of Israel! Yea, 
When thy hopes flee away 
Shalt know, indeed, the Lamb, 
Slain, vainly, for thy sin— 
Who lost, that thou mightst win, 
Is He, Son of the Blessed— 
Who now the High Priest answerest : 
IAM! 
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REWARD OF BENEFICENCE,. 


Tat man who to the utmost of his power augments 
the great mass of public or individual happiness, will 
VOL. Xx111.—15 


under every institution, and in spite of all opposition, 
be the happiest of all men himself. 
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BY T. S, ARTHUR. 


Tue weeping mother bent over the beautiful form of 
innocent childhood—beautiful still, though the ani- 
mating spirit had fled—and kissed the pale cheek of 
her dear departed one, When she lifted her head, a 
tear glistened on the cold brow of the babe. Then 
the father looked his last look, and, with a powerful 
effort, controlled the emotion that well nigh mastered 
him. ‘The sisters came next, with audible sobs, and 
cheeks suffused with tears. An instant they gazed 
upon the expressionless face of their dear little play- 
fellow, and then, the coffin lid was shut down, while 
each one present experienced a momentary feeling 
of suffocation. 

As the funeral procession came out of the door, 
and the family passed slowly across the pavement to 
the carriages, a few gossipping neighbours—such as, 
with no particular acquaintance with the principal 
members of a household, know all about the internal 
management of every dwelling in the square,—assem- 
bled close by, and thus discoursed of the events con- 
nected with the burying. 

«“ Poor Mrs. Condy,” said one, “ how can she bear 
the loss of that sweet little fellow!” 

* Other people have lost children as well as she,” 
remarked a sour looking dame. “ Rich people, thank 
heaven ! have to feel as well as we poor folks.” 

No one seemed disposed to reply to this; and there 
was a momentary silence. 

« They’ve got up mourning mighty quick,” said a 
third speaker. “ Little Willie only died yesterday 
morning.” 

« It’s ’most all borrowed, I suppose,’ 
fourth. 

“ Hardly,” said the other. 

“ Yes, but I know that it is though,” added the 
individual who had made the allegation of borrowing ; 
“ because, you see, Lucy, the chambermaid, told me 
last night, that Mrs. Condy had sent her to borrow 
her sister’s black bombazine, and that the girls were 
all hard enough put to it to know where to get 
something decent to attend the funeral in.” 

“No doubt they thought more about mourning 
dresses than they did about the dead child,” remarked 
the cynic of the group. 

« It’s a shame, Mrs. Grime, for you to talk in that 
way about any one,” replied the woman, who had 
first spoken. 

“It’s the truth, Mrs. Myers,” replied Mrs, Grime. 
« By their works ye shall know them. You needn’t 
tell me about people being so dreadful sorry at the 
loss of friends when they can make such a to do 
about getting black to wear. These bombazine dresses 
and long black veils are truly enough called mourn- 
ing—they are an excellent counterfeit, and deceive 
one half of the world. Ah me! If all the money 
that was spent in buying mourning was given to the 
poor, there would be less misery in the world by a 
great deal.” 

And while the little group, attracted by the solemn 
pageant, thus exercised the privilege of independent 
thought and free discussion, carriage after carriage 
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was filled and moved off, and soon the whole passed 
out of sight. 

It was near the hour of twilight when the afflicted 
family returned, and after partaking of supper sparing- 
ly, and in silence, the different members retired to 
their chambers, and at an early hour sought relief to 
their troubled thoughts in sleep. 

On the next morning, during the breakfast hour, 
Mrs. Condy broke the oppressive silence by asking 
of her husband the sum of fifty dollars, 

«“ What for, Sarah ?” said Mr. Condy, looking into 
her face with an expression of grave inquiry. 

« It’s the middle of the week now, you know, and 
therefore no time is to be lost in getting mourning. 
At any rate, it will be as much as the bargain to get 
dresses made by Sunday. Jane and Mary will have 
to go out this morning and buy the goods.” 

Mr. Condy did not immediately reply, but seemed 
lost in deep and somewhat painful thought. At 
length, he said, looking his wife steadily in the face, 
but with a kind expression on his countenance, 

“Sarah, black dresses, and an outside imposing 
show of mourning, cannot make us any the more 
sorry for the loss of our dear little one,” and his 
voice gave way and slightly trembled at the last, and 
the moisture dimmed his eyes. 

“ Yes, but Mr. Condy, it would seem wicked and 
unfeeling, not to put on mourning” said his wife, in 
an earnest voice, for the idea of non.conformity to 
the custom of society, so suddenly presented to her 
mind, obscured for the moment the heart-searching 
sorrow awakened by the loss of her youngest born, 
and dearest. * How can you think of such a thing?” 

“ Why father, it would never do in the world,” 
added the eldest daughter, Jane. “I should feel 
condemned as long as I lived, if I were to neglect 
so binding a duty.” 

“And what would people say?” asked Mary; 
whose simple mind perceived at once the strongest 
motive that operated in favour of the mourning gar- 
ments, 

“TI don’t see, Mary,” replied Mr. Condy, “ that 
other people have any thing at all to do in this matter. 
We know our grief to be real, and need no artificial 
incitement to keep it alive. Black garments cannot 
add to our sorrow.” 

But Mrs. Condy shook her head, and the daughters 
shook their heads, and the end of the matter was, 
Mr. Condy’s purse strings were loosened, and the 
required amount of money handed over. 

After thinking a good deal about the matter, Mary 
suggested about an hour after breakfast, that it would 
not look well for her and Jane to be seen shopping, 
and Willie only buried the day before; and it was 
agreed to send for Ellen Maynard, whe always sewed 
in the family, when there was much to do, and get 
her to make the purchases. This determined, Lucy 
was despatched for Ellen. 

The reader will transfer his thoughts to a small 
but neat and comfortable room in another part of the 
town. The inmates are two. One, with a pale, 
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thin face, and large bright eyes, reclines upon a bed. 
The other is seated by a window, sewing, nor does 
her tall, attenuated figure, and pale cheeks, indicate 
a very high degree of health. 

“TI think I will try to sit up a little, Ellen,” said 
the former, raising herself up with an effort. 

“TI wouldn’t, if I was you, Margaret,” replied the 
other, dropping her work, and coming to the bed 
side. “ You had better keep still, or that distressing 
cough may come back again.” 

“ Indeed sister,” said the invalid, “I feel so rest- 
less that it is almost impossible to lie here. Let me 
sit up a little while, and I am sure I shall feel better.” 

Ellen did not oppose her farther, but assisted her 
to a large rocking chair, and after placing a pillow 
at her back, resumed her work. 

“ I can’t help thinking of Mrs, Condy’s little Wil- 
lie,” said Ellen, after a pause. “ Dear little fellow! 
How much they must all feel his loss.” 

“ He is better off, though,” remarked the sister— 
but even that idea could not keep her eyes from glis- 
tening. The thought of death, always referred itself 
to her own near approach to the thick shadows and 
the dark valley. 

“ Yes, he is with the angels,” was the brief re- 
sponse of Ellen. 

Just at that moment the door opened, and Mrs. 
Condy’s chambermaid entered. 

« Good morning Lucy, how do you do ?” said Ellen 
rising. “ How is Mrs. Condy and all of the family?” 

“ They are very well, Miss Ellen,” replied Lucy. 
“ Mrs, Condy wants you to come there this morning 
and go and buy the mourning for the family. And 
then they want you to come and sew all this week, 
and part of next too.” 

Ellen glanced at her sister, involuntarily, and then 
said : 

“T am afraid, Lucy, that I can’tgo. Margaret is 
very poorly, and I don’t see how I can possibly 
leave her.” 

“ O yes, you can go, Ellen,” said Margaret. “ You 
can fix me what I want, and come home every night. 
I'll do well enough.” 

Ellen paused a few moments, and then turning to 
Lucy, said, 

* Tell Mrs, Condy, that I will come round in the 
course of half an hour.” 

Lucy went away, and Ellen, after sitting irresolute 
for some minutes, said, 

“I don’t think, sister, that I can do any thing 
more for Mrs. Condy than her shopping. I wouldn’t 
like to leave you alone. You know how bad your 
cough is sometimes,” 

“ T’ll do well enough through the day, Ellen,” re- 
plied Margaret, though her feeble voice and languid 
manner told too plainly that she could not do very 
well at any time. You know that our rent will be 
due in two weeks, and that you hav’n’t yet got 
enough to pay it.” 

“That is very true,” said Ellen somewhat sadly. 
* Any how, I’ll go to Mrs. Condy’s, and will think 
about the matter.” 

After dressing herself, Ellen insisted that her sister 
should lie down. She then placed a small table close 
to the bed, upon which was set a few articles of food, 
and a vial of cough medicine. After charging Mar- 
garet to keep very quiet, and to try to sleep, she 
turned upon her a look of deep and yearning affection, 
and then hurried away. 


The sight of Ellen, and the necessary allusion to 
the recent afflicting loss, caused the tears of the mo. 
ther and sisters to flow afresh. Bui these were soon 
dried up, and so much were the minds of each inte- 
rested in the idea of the mourning dresses, and in the 
necessary directions to be given, that few traces of 
the real affliction which had wrung their hearts re- 
mained, for the time, perceptible. The orders re- 
ceived by Ellen were promptly filled at the store 
where the family usually purchased their dry goods, 
and the various articles sent home. The bundles 
arrived about the same time that Ellen returned. And 
now a careful examination of the shades of colour, 
and quality of the goods took place. These proving 
satisfactory, Jane said : 

« And now Ellen, mother’s dress, and Mary’s and 
mine must be done this week. We'll all help you. 
Mary and I can make the skirts and bind cord for 
you, and do a good deal on the dresses, You can 
get them done, easy enough ?” 

« Well, indeed, Miss Jane,” replied Ellen, and her 
voice was not steady, “ I hardly know what to say. 
Sister is worse than she has ever been; and I don’t 
see how I can leave her alone. She coughs terribly ; 
and is so weak that she can only sit up a little while. 
She has failed very fast within a week.” 

« But you know this is a case particularly press- 
ing,” said Mrs. Condy. “There seems to be no help 
for it. There is no one we can get but you, now; 
and you know, we give you all our sewing, and de- 
pend on you. Lucy says that Margaret is willing 
to have you come, and says that she can get on very 
well.” 

Ellen paused a moment or two, and then said, with 
an expression of sadness in her voice, 

« I will make the dresses for you, Mrs, Condy, but 
you must all help me as much as you can, so that I 
can get home every evening. It wont do to let Mar- 
garet be alone all night, for her cough is so much 
worse in the evenings, and before day in the morn- 
ing.” 

Neither Mrs. Condy nor her daughters replied to 
this. Mentally they deemed it impossible for Ellen 
to go home at night. But they did not wish to say 
so. It was Wednesday, and all the afternoon was 
consumed in cutting, fitting, and basting the dresses. 
Night came, and Ellen, after tea, prepared to go 
home. Some slight objection was made; but she was 
resolute. It was some time after dark when she came 
in sight of her chamber window. It showed that 
there was no light within. Instantly she sprung for- 
ward, soon bounded up the stairs and into the room. 

« Margaret !—How are you, Margaret ?” she said, 
pressing up to the bedside, and putting her hand upon 
the forehead of her sister. It was cold and clammy. 
A violent fit of coughing prevented a reply. A light 
was obtained in a few minutes, and showed the coun- 
tenance of Margaret slightly distorted from difficult 
breathing ; and her forehead, perceptibly corrugated. 

“You are worse, sister, exclaimed E!len, kissing 
her damp forehead. 

« No, not much worse. My cough is only a litide 
troublesome,” was the quiet reply. 

«“ You have had no supper yet, of course,” said 
Ellen. “A cup of hot tea will do you good.” 

This was soon prepared, and Margaret eat with a 
keen appetite. After tea she was much better. The 
cold perspiration ceased, and her skin became dry 
and warm. A brief conversation passed between the 
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sisters, when Margaret fell off into a pleasant slumber. 
On the next morning, with much reluctance and many 
misgivings as to whether it were right to leave her 
sister alone, Ellen went to Mrs, Condy’s. Before 
going, however, she asked the kind neighbour who 
lived below, to look in occasionally, and to see that 
Margaret had a good cup of tea for dinner. This 
was promised, and she felt lighter at heart. 

Ellen worked hard through that day, but when 
night came, with all the help she had received, the 
first dress was not finished. Unless one dress were 
finished each day, the three could not be done by 
Sunday; and, this being the case, on the first day, 
how could she go home that night? for if she worked 
a few hours longer, the garment would be ready for 
the wearer. 

“ T must run home a little while,” she said mentally ; 
“and then come back again. But how can I leave 
Margaret all night? She may die!” The thought 
caused her to shudder. At length she said to Mrs. 
Condy, 

“I can’t leave sister all night, madam. But I can 
take your dress home with me, and by sitting up late, 
I can easily finish it. You will have no objection 
to my doing this, I hope.” 

Mrs. Condy paused a moment, for she did feel an 
ubjection to this being done; but humanity prevailed, 
and she consented. This relieved Ellen’s mind very 
greatly, and she bundled up the dress, and hurried 
away with it. Margaret was evidently more feeble 
than she was in the morning; and her cough was 
very troublesome. It was near twelve o’clock when 
the last stitch was taken in Mrs, Condy’s dress. And 
then Ellen retired to her bed. But it was a long 
time before she could sleep. The nervous excitement 
induced by protracted labour and great anxiety of 
mind, drove slumber from her eyelids for many hours. 
Towards morning, she fell into a troubled sleep, and 
awoke at daylight unrefreshed. 

This day was Friday, and Jane’s dress came next 
in turn. Ellen applied herself with even greater assf- 
duity than she had used on the preceding day, but as 
Jane’s dress required more trimming, and less assist- 
ance was given her on it, the progress she made to- 
wards its completion was in no way promising. Ajter 
dinner her head began to ache, and continued its 
throbbing, almost blinding, pain, until the evening 
twilight began to fall, and the darkness compelled 
her to suspend her work, 

“ Why Ellen, Jane’s dress isn’t nigh done,” said 
Mary in tones of surprise, on coming into the room, 
at the moment Ellen laid the garment aside. 

« No, but I'll finish it to-night,” replied Ellen, 

“Why, it'll take you pretty much all night to 
finish this,” she said, lifting and examining her sister’s 
dress. “ Why, how in the world did you get so behind 
hand, Ellen?” 

“ This is a harder dress to make than your mo- 
ther’s,” replied Ellen ; “and besides having less help 
on it, my head has ached very badly all the after- 
noon.” . 

Without seeming to notice the last reason given, 
Mary said, 

“ Well, if you can possibly get it done to-night, 
Ellen, you must do so. It would never answer in 
the world, not to have all the dresses done by to- 
morrow night.” 

« I will have it done,” was the brief reply, made 
in a low tone. 


Jane’s dress was taken home that night, unfinished 
by full six or seven hours’ work. As Ellen had feared, 
she found Margaret suffering much from her cough. 
Afier making the tea, and preparing some food for 
her sister, whose appetite still remained good, she 
drank a cup of tea, and then sat down to work upon 
the mourning garment. ‘Towards midnight, Marga- 
ret, who had fallen asleep early in the evening began 
to grow restless, and to mourn as if in pain. Every 
now and then, Ellen would pause in her work and 
look towards the bed, with an anxious countenance ; 
and once or twice she got up, and stood over her 
sister, but she did not awake. It was three o’clock 
when the last stitch was taken, and then Margaret’s 
cough had awakened her, and she seemed to suffer 
so much from that and from difficult breathing, that 
Ellen, even after lying down, did not get to sleep for 
an hour. It was long after sunrise when she awoke. 

“ Must you go to-day, too ?” inquired Margaret, 
looking into her sister’s face anxiously, on seeing 
her, after the hastily prepared breakfast had been 
eaten, take up her bonnet and shawl. 

“ Yes, Margaret, I must go to-day. There is one 
more dress to be made, and that must be done. But, 
after to-day, 1 wont go out any where again until 
you are better.” 

“ I don’t think I shall ever be better again, Ellen,” 
said the sick girl. “I am getting so weak; and I 
feel just as if I shouldn’t stay here but a little while. 
You don’t know how strange I feel sometimes. O, 
I wish you dida’t have to go out to-day.” And she 
looked so earnestly into the face of her sister, that 
the tears sprung into Ellen’s eyes. 

“ If I can persuade them to put this last dress off 
until next week, and then get some one else to make 
it, I will,” she said; “but if I can’t, Margaret, try 
and keep your spirits up. I'll ask Mrs, Ryland, down 
stairs, to come up and sit with you a little while at a 
time through the day; and so if I can’t get off, you 
won't be altogether without company.” 

«I wish you would, sister, for I feel so lonesome 
sometimes,” said Margaret, mournfully. 

Mrs, Ryland consented, for she was a kind hearted 
woman, and esteemed the sisters, and Ellen hurried 
away to Mrs. Condy’s. 

“ You are very late this morning, a’n’t you ?”’ said 
Mary Condy, as Ellen entered with Jane’s finished 
dress. 

“TI am a little late Miss Mary, but I sat up until 
three o’clock this morning, and overslept myself in 
consequence,” 

“ Well, you'll finish my dress to-day, won’t you?” 

“ Really, Miss Mary, I hardly know what to say 
about it. Sister is so very poorly, that I am almost 
afraid to leave her alone. Can’t you in any way put 
off this dress until next week ? I have been up nearly 
all night for two nights, and feel very unwell this 
morning.” And certainly, her pale cheeks, sunken 
eyes, and haggard countenance, fully confirmed her 
statement. 

« Tt will be impossible Ellen,” was Mary’s prompt 
and positive response. “I must go to church, to- 
morrow, and cannot, of course, go out, without this 
black dress is done.” 

With a sigh, Ellen sat down and resumed her 
needle. After a little while, she said, 

“ Miss Mary; I cannot finish your dress unless 
you and your sister help me a good deal.” 
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« O, we'll do that, of course,” replied Mary, get- 
ting up and leaving the room. 

It was near eleven o’clock before Mary thought 
of helping Ellen any, and then two or three young 
ladies came in to pay a visit of condolence and pre- 
vented her. ‘Tears were shed at first; and then gra- 
dually a more cheerful tone of feeling succeeded, and 
so much interested were the young ladies in each 
other’s company, that the moments passed rapidly 
away, and advanced the time near on to the dinner 
hour, It was full three o’clock before Mary and 
Jane sat themselves down to assist Ellen. The 
afternoon seemed almost to fly away, and when it 
was night fall, the dress was not half finished. 

“ Will it be possible to get it done to-night?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Condy. 

* It will be hard work, madam,” said Ellen, whose 
heart was with her sister. 

“O it can be finished,” said Mary, “ if we all work 
hard, for two or three hours. The fact is it must be 
done. I wouldn’t miss having it for the world.” 

With a sigh, Ellen turned again to her work; 
though feeble nature was well nigh sinking under 
the task forced upon her. It was past eleven o’clock 
when the last stitch was taken, and Ellen prepared 
to go home to her sister. 

« But you are not going home to-night,” said Mr. 
Condy, who was now present. 

“O yes, sir. I havn’t seen sister since morning, 
and she’s very ill.” 

“ What is the matter with your sister?” asked 
Mr. Condy in a kind tone. 

“I’m afraid she’s got the consumption.” It was 
the first time Ellen had attempted to utter the word, 
and the sound of it, even though the whole of it re- 
mained unspoken, broke down her feelings, and she 
burst into tears. 

Instinctively Mr. Condy reached for his hat and 
cane, and as he saw Ellen recover, by a strong effort, 
her self possession, he said, 

“It is too late for you to go home alone, Ellen, 
and as we cannot ask you, under the circumstances, 
to stay all night, I will go with you.” 

Ellen looked her gratitude, for she was really 
afraid to go into the street alone at that late hour. 
As they walked along, Mr. Condy, by many questions 
ascertained that Ellen had been almost compelled to 
work day and night to make up mourning garments 
for his family, and to absent herself from her sick 
sister, while she needed her most careful attention. 
Arrived at her humble dwelling, his benevolent feel- 
ings prompted him to ascertain truly the condition 
of Margaret, fur his heart misgave him that her end 
was very nigh. 

On entering the chamber, they found Mrs. Ryland, 
the neighbour who lived below, supporting Margaret 
in the bed, who was gasping for breath as if every 
momen: in fear of suffocation. Ellen sprung forward 
with a sudden exclamation, and taking Mrs. Ryland’s 
place, let the head of her sister fall gently upon her 
bosom. Mr. Condy looked on for a moment, and 
then hastily retired. As soon as he reached home, 
he despatched a servant for the family physician, with 
a special request to have him visit Ellen’s sister im- 
mediately. He then went into his wife’s chamber, 
where the daughters with their mother, were engaged 
in looking over their new mourning apparel, 

“I’m afraid,” he said, “that you have uninten- 
tionally been guilty of a great wrong.” 
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«“ How so?” asked Mrs. Condy, looking up with 
sudden surprise. 

“In keeping Ellen here so late from her sister, 
who is, I fear, at this moment dying.” 

« Ts it possible!” exclaimed the mother and daugh- 
ters with looks of alarm. 

“Tt is, I fear, too true. But, now all that can be 
done is to try and make some return. I want you 
Mary, and your mother, to put on your bonnets and 
shawls and go with me. Something may yet be 
done for poor Margaret. I have already sent for the 
doctor.” 

On the instant Mrs. Condy and Mary prepared 
themselves, and the former put into a small basket 
some sugar and a bottle of wine, and handed it to 
her husband, who accompanied them, at that late 
hour, to the dwelling of the two sisters. On entering 
the chamber, they found no one present wut Ellen 
and Margaret. The latter still reclined with her 
head on her sister’s bosom, and seemed to have fallen 
into a gentle slumber, so quiet did she lay. Ellen 
looked up on the entrance of Mr. and Mrs. Condy, 
with Mary; and they saw that her eyes were filled 
with tears, and that two large drops stood upon her 
cheeks. She made a motion for them to be seated, 
but did not rise from her place on the bed, nor stir 
by the least movement of her body the still sleeper 
who leaned upon her breast. For nearly fifteen mi- 
nutes, the most profound silence reigned throughout 
the chamber. The visiters understood the whole 
scene, and almost held in their breaths, lest even the 
respiration, that to them seemed audible, should dis- 
turb the repose of the invalid. At the end of this 
time the physician entered, and broke the oppressive 
stillness, But neither his voice nor his step, nor the 
answers and explanations which necessarily took 
place, restored Margaret to apparent consciousness, 
After feeling her pulse for some time, he said: 

« Tt will not be necessary to disturb her while she 
sleeps; but if she becomes restless, a little wine may 
be given. In the morning I will see her early,” and 
he made a movement to go. 

« Doctor,” said Ellen, looking him eagerly in the 
face, “ tell me truly—Is she not dying?” 

For a moment the physician looked upon the ear- 
nest, tearful girl, and read in her countenance that 
hope and fear held there a painful struggle. 

«“ While there is life, there is hope,” he replied 
briefly. 

«Tell me the truth, doctor, I can bear it,” she 
urged appealingly. “If my sister is going to die, I 
wish to know it.” 

« I have seen many recover, who appeared nearer 
to death than she is,” he replied, evasively. “As I 
have just said, where there is life, there is hope.” 

Ellen turned from him, evidently disappointed at 
the answer, and the doctor went down stairs, accom- 
panied by Mr, Condy. The two remained some 
minutes in conversation below, and when the latter 
returned, he found his wife and daughter standing by 
the bedside, and Margaret exhibiting many signs of 
restlessness. She kept rolling her head upon the pil- 
low, and throwing her hands about uneasily. In a 
few minutes she began to moan, and mutter incohe- 
rently. After a little while her eyes flew suddenly 
open, and she pronounced the name of Ellen quickly. 

« I am here, Margaret,” replied the sister, bending 
over her. 

« Oh, Ellen, why did you stay away so long,” she 
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said, looking up into her face half reproachfully, and 
seeming not to observe the presence of others, “I 
was so lonesome all day; and then at night I waited 
and waited, and you didn’t come home! You won't 
go away any more—will you, Ellen?” 

« No—no, sister, I won’t leave you again,” said 
Ellen, soothingly, her tears starting afresh, 

The words of Margaret smote upon the heart of 
Mary, whose great eagerness to get the mourning 
dress done, so that she could go out on Sunday, had 
been the cause of Ellen’s long detention from her sick 
sister. She hastily turned away from the bed, and 
seated herself by the window. As she sat there, the 
image of her baby-brother came up vividly before her 
mind, and with it the feeling of desolation which the 
loss of a dear one always occasions. And with this 
painful emotion of grief, there arose in her mind a 
distinct consciousness that, since her thoughts had 
become interested in the getting and making up of 
her mourning dress, she had felt but little of the keen 
sorrow that had at first overwhelmed her, and that 
now came back upon her mind like a flood. As she 
sat thas in silent communion with herself, she was 
enabled to perceive that, in her own mind, there had 
been much less of a desire to commemorate the death 
4 her brother, in putting on mourning, than to ap- 
pear before others to be deeply affected with grief. 
She saw that the black garments were not to remind 
herself of the dear departed one, but to show to others 
that the babe was still remembered and still mourned. 
In her present state of keen perception of interior 
and true motives, she felt deeply humbled, and in- 
wardly resolved that, on the morrow, she would not 
go out for the too vain purpose of displaying her 
mourning apparel. Just as this resolution became 
tixed in her mind, a sudden movement at the bedside 
arrested her attention, and she again joined the group 
there. 

Her heart throbbed with a sudden and quicker 
pulsation, as her eye fell upon the face of Margaret. 
A great change had passed upon it; death had placed 
his sign there, and no eye could misunderstand its 
umport. Rapidly now did the work of dissolution go 
m, and just as the day dawned, Margaret sank quiet- 
ly away into that deep sleep that knows no earthly 
waking. 

After rendering all such offices as were required, 
Mrs, Condy and Mary went home, the latter promis- 
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ing Ellen that she would return and remain with her 
through the day. At the breakfast table, Mr. Condy 
so directed the conversation as to give the solemn 
event they had been called to witness, its true im- 
pression upon the minds of his family. Before the 
meal closed, it was resolved that Jane and Mary 
should go to the humble dwelling of Ellen, and re- 
main with her through the day; and that after the 
funeral, the expense of which Mr. Condy said he 
would bear, Ellen should be offered a permanent 
home. 

The funeral took place on Monday, and was at- 
tended by Mr. Condy’s family. On the next day 
Mrs. Condy called on Ellen, and invited her to come 
home with her, and to remain there. The offer was 
thankfully accepted. 

During the day, and while Ellen, assisted by Jane 
and Mary, was at work on black dresses for the 
younger children, Mr. and Mrs, Condy came into 
the room; the latter had a piece of bombazine in her 
hand. 

«“ Here is a dress for you, Ellen,” she said, hand- 
ing her the piece of bombazine. 

Ellen looked up with a sudden expression of sur- 
prise; her face flushed an instant, and then grew pale, 

* You will want a black dress, Ellen,” resumed 
Mrs. Condy, “ and I have bought you one.” 

“Ido not wish to put on black,” she said, with 
a slightly embarrassed look and an effort to smile, 
while her voice trembled and was hardly audible. 

« And why not, Ellen?” urged Mrs. Condy. 

« I never liked black,” she said, evasively. “ And, 
any how, it wouldn’t do any good,” she added, some- 
what mournfully, as if the former reason struck her 
on the instant as being an insufficient one. 

“No, child, it wouldn’t do any good,” said Mr. 
Condy, tenderly and with emotion. “And if you 
don’t care about having it, don’t take it.” 

Mrs. Condy laid the proffered dress aside, and 
Ellen again bent silently over her work. ‘The hearts 
of all present were touched by her simple and true 
remark, “ that it wouldn’t do any good,” and each 
one respected her the more, that she shunned all 
exterior manifestation of the real sorrow that they 
knew oppressed her spirits. And never did they 
array themselves in their sombre weeds, that the 
thought of Ellen’s unobtrusive grief did not come up 
and chide them. 
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SERENADE. 


BY DR. JOHN 


Tae moon o'er the mountain is beaming, 

And wreathing the ocean with smiles; 

And the night flowers, dew-gemmed, are gleaming, 
And fairies beginning their wiles. 


Let us haste—let us haste where the billow, 
With soft murmurs dies on the shore; 

On its bosom the wild lillies pillow, 
Undisturbed by the dash of an oar. 


C. M‘CABE. 

Let our feet by the wave-beat strand wander 
While our eyes are discoursing of love 

No soul is more faithful or fonder 

Than is mine—by the bright stars above ! 


* 1 will trust thee, will love thee, believe thee! 
For falsehood ne’er darkened thy soul; 
And I know thou wilt never deceive me, 
While thy life-tide its currents shall roll.” 
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THE 
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REVENGE. 


BY MISS E. A. DUPUY. 


° *  * “Ttis the last young scion of a race 


Strong in their forest pride. * * 


s 


I can remember when for miles around 
In place of those smooth meadows and corn-fields 
There stood ten thousand tali and stately trees. 


*~ * * * 


x . * 


But this is as a dream—the plough has passed 
Where the stag bounded, and the day has looked 
On the green twilight of the forest trees.” 


«“SHaLtt we ride on Chapman?” inquired Walter 
Duval of his companion, pointing to the slanting 
sunbeams, as their golden light seemed to brighten 
ere they faded in the brief twilight of a southern 
clime. A long sweep of forest was before them, the 
stately trees festooned with the wreaths of moss, 
swayed by the soft breath of evening. There was 
no underwood, and the bright green turf spread away 
in the distance like a verdant carpet. 

Before the travellers were faint traces of a road 
which seemed to be little used, for the young trees 
had sprung up, and patches of grass grew over the 
ruts that had once been in the soil. 

«“ Let us go on by all means,” replied Chapman. 
« We can put up with one night’s lodging with the 
wild inhabitants of the forest, for the gratification of 
our curiosity. I should like to see whither this road 
leads ; and if we return, we shall not be able to reach 
Teuctulla till late in the night.” 

As he spoke, Chapman lightly touched his horse 
with his whip, and bounded forward. Duval followed 
for he was the firm friend of his companion, had been 
reared with him, and the ties of blood were not need- 
ed to cement a friendship which had strengthened 
with each year of their existence. 

They had set out on a tour to the south-west, in 
search of lands on which to settle, and were then in 
that beautiful country which lies within the limits of 
lower Tennessee, and the northern parts of Mississippi 
and Alabama. ‘The land had been purchased by go- 
vernment, but the time fixed for the removal of the 
Indians had not yet arrived. 

No wonder that the red man clung to the soil 
which gave him birth, over whose verdant sod he had 
from youth hunted the deer, whose wide spread forests 
had yielded him all that his simple wants required. A 
more beautiful country could scarce be found on this 
vast continent, and many were the bitter hearts that 
burned in the breasts of the better portion of the tribe, 
when they looked around and saw their homes, the 
burial places of their dead about to be torn from them, 
to pass into the possession of another race, strangers 
to their habits and feelings, and above all, strangers 
to the humanity which should bind man to man as 
his brother. 

The two young men who now cantered gaily 
through the forest were cousins—natives of the 
aristocratic state of Virginia. They were of good 
family, and gently nurtured, but like many of their 
countrymen, an extravagant style of living had re- 
duced the fortunes of their fathers; and the younger 


branches of the family were under the necessity of 
seeking their fortunes in the southwest. 

Chapman was a fine, noble looking youth, who was 
ready to face any danger and overcome it by daunt- 
less resolution. His companion was slighter and 
more effeminate in his appearance, but few could 
compete with him in beauty of person. To a form 
of graceful proportions, was united a face which was 
a true index of the gentle but high-toned feelings of its 
owner; yet there was a latent sparkle in the dark 
eye, and a compression of the lip, which told that he 
was neither deficient in energy nor firmness as occa- 
sion might call them forth. 

They pursued their way for about a mile in silence, 
when at a sudden turn in the pathway a dwelling was 
before them, which they easily recognised as the ha- 
bitation of an Indian chief. The house was large, 
and consisted of several distinct apartments, united 
by an open colonnade of the rudest architecture. 
Over the principal entrance was a plume of eagle’s 
feathers, marking the rank of the occupant. There 
were evident signs of wealth and civilization, united 
with a degree of neatness and taste not often found 
among the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. A 
large yard was inclosed with a hedge of the Chick- 
asaw rose, and shaded by many magnificent trees. 

Over the windows of the largest cottage was train- 
ed a wild rose bush, and our travellers noted that the 
curtains which hung in loose folds before them were 
white as untrodden snow. As they advanced in the 
yard, both became aware that a pair of bright eyes 
were taking a survey of them from behind the shelter 
of these same curtains. ‘Taking off his hat as they 
drew near, Chapman bowed low and spoke to the 
owner of those brilliant orbs—“ We are travellers, 
madam, who are overtaken by evening, and have not 
time to return whence we came, I fear we must 
trespass on your hospitality for a night’s lodging.” 

The curtain was withdrawn as he spoke and the 
dark cheek of the Indian girl flushed as she replied 
in a courteous tone— 

“In the absence of the chief, his daughter can 
make you welcome to such entertainment as his 
house affords,” and throwing open the door, she bade 
them enter. 

They looked around them in surprise, though too 
well bred to betray it to their hostess. The room 
into which they were ushered, might have been called 
the palace of flowers; for never before had the two 
friends seen so many, and of such various hues col- 
lected together. 
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The floor was covered with a carpet representing 
the brightest gems of the parterre, the deep recesses 
in the windows were ornamented with vases, arranged 
with the skill of an artist in contrasting colours, and 
the fire-place was festooned with wreaths made of the 
feathers of different coloured birds, 

The maiden who received them might have passed 
her seventeenth summer. Her figure was delicately 
and perfectly proportioned, and her bare arms and 
hands were of remarkable symmetry. She was dress- 
ed simply in white, with no ornament, save a fine 
chain of gold, from which was suspended an emerald 
cross. Her raven hair was braided with small white 
beads, and wreathed around her head as we see it in 
pictures of Turkish women, and very becoming it was 
to the wearer. Her complexion was that of a clear 
brunette, and the bright black eyes, red lips, and 
pearly teeth of the Indian girl, fairly entitled her to 
the epithet of beautiful. Her voice, too, as she wel- 
comed the strangers, was soft and clear as the gush- 
ing melody of the wind harp. 

A table was drawn near one of the windows, from 
which she appeared to have risen to receive them; 
and the surprise of the intruders was heightened by 
observing what had been her employment. An her- 
barium lay open, with flowers scattered over the 
leaves, which she appeared to have been preparing 
for it, and copies of the same, in various combinations, 
beautifully painted, had dropped from a_port-folio 
beside it. 

She received them with an ease and propriety 
which made them doubt that the forest-born had been 
forest bred. Her father, she informed, them was ab- 
sent on a long journey, while she remained at home 
under the protection of a French priest who lived 
near them. 

« Truly an adventure worthy of the knights of old,” 
whispered Chapman, when her brief departure allow- 
ed him to make a comment. 

Duval did not answer, his eyes were rivetted on 
the lithe form of the Indian girl as she stood without 
the door giving orders to a woman of her own race, 
his imagination too much excited to make comments 
on the occurrences of the evening. 

As night came on, the priest arrived. A venerable 
man, who spoke English perfectly, though with a 
foreign accent. He appeared delighted to meet our 
travellers, and detained Chapman in conversation 
until a late hour. In the mean time Duval had de- 
voted himself to the fair savage, and his romantic 
spirit was deeply interested, as he listened to the re- 
vealings of a creature as enthusiastic as himself—one 
who had been educated in solitude, and had wrought 
out for herself an intellectual fount, whose source 
was in the depths of her own soul. She discoursed 
to him of her passionate love for flowers, for the 
beauties of nature, of the difficulties she had sur- 
mounted in her solitary education, only aided by the 
priest. 

Just before retiring, Father Pierre said to her— 
“ Teloula, my bird of beauty, can you not sing the 
evening hymn to the Virgin, before we separate ?” 

She did not require either of the visiters to second 
the request, but with graceful simplicity complied, 
and Duval thought her voice the most exquisite he 
had ever heard. 

The following morning the two friends departed, 
but not for aye. Excuses were not wanting for fre- 
quent calls. A book for Father Pierre, a rare flower 


for Teloula, or a bird whose plumage would be in- 
valuable to her. Why trace the progress of love? 
Before the return of her father, Walter Duval had 
breathed into her ear the faultering words of a first 
passion, and she had vowed to devote her life to one 
of a strange race. Chapman remonstrated in vain; 
to all his arguments he had but one answer— 

“ T love her as my life, and will wed her if all my 
race should oppose it.” 

The time for her father’s return arrived, and on 
going to visit her the evening before the chief was 
expected, Duval was surprised and grieved to find her 
in tears. In answer to his inquiries she said— 

“ You ask me why I weep? Alas! it is because I 
have deceived you.” 

«“ Deceived me, Teloula! 
me ?” 

“Tt is that I love you, which makes me weep the 
more.” 

« Silly girl! if you love me, all other faults are 
easily forgiven. In what have you deceived me my 
little wild bird ?” 

“In permitting you to believe that my father will 
ever consent to our union. He is the sworn enemy 
of the whites, and dreadful are the curses he has 
heaped on them in my presence.” 

“ But surely you are a Christian, as this symbol 
tells me,” taking in his hand the cross which hung 
from her neck; “and I found you under the protec- 
tion of a Christian priest.” 

«“ True, but he is of another land. He is not of 
those who have trampled on the rights of the Indians, 
and driven them from their homes. Father Pierre is 
the only white with whom my father has ever held 
intercourse. He believes him to be a good man, and 
was willing to trust me under his protection, but 
when he finds that in his absence he has permitted 
me to hold daily intercourse with those he considers 
his deadly foes, his anger will be terrible. I own I 
shrink from it.” 

« Then fly with me now, dear Teloula. The priest 
will unite us, or if he refuses, the minister of my 
own faith in Teuctullé will not hesitate to join our 
hands.” 

Teloula shrank from such an abrupt proposal. 
«“ My father has power, his revenge would be certain, 
his own child he would not spare, the white stranger 
would surely be the victim of his wrath.” 

“ I fear him not; among my own people his anger 
would be powerless to injure us. A few hours and 
I can place you beyond his reach. Come with me, 
Teloula, best beloved, trust to my affection.” 

While engaged in conversation, they had wandered 
from the house to a clump of pines which stood about 
an arrow’s flight from it, and seated on a mound of 
earth, her hand clasped in that of her lover, Teloula 
listened to his entreaties with a heart alternately 
swayed by her wild love for the eloquent pleader, and 
a lingering feeling of reverence and fear, for the only 
parent she had ever known. Her consent was almost 
gained, when suddenly starting, she exclaimed— 

“ Hark! heard you nothing? A footstep drew near, 
we may be overheard.” 

“ It was nothing, your fancy alarms you,” replied 
Duval, glancing around. “Come, my own love, 
speak that little word yes, or look it from your soft 
eyes, and in one hour we shall be beyond pursuit.” 
Teloula murmured some inandible words, which Du- 
val interpreted as he wished, and bounding from his 
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seat, he threw his arm around her, and drew her 
rapidly forward as he said— 

« There are yet two hours of day light, let us take 
advantage of them; we shall find Chapman at the 
house of the priest. He will accompany us to Teuc- 
tulla, where you will be in safety.” 

He had made but few steps forward, when a figure 
strode into the pathway before him as unexpected as 
it was unwelcome. It was a tall and athletic Indian, 
dressed partly in the costume of the whites, partly in 
that of his own race. His features were livid with 
anger, and the usual self-possession of the Indian had 
entirely deserted him. He stood in a menacing atti- 
tude, directly in front of the two, one foot brought 
forward, and planted firmly on the sod, and the toma- 
hawk poised in his hand, as if the glittering blade 
were ready to descend on his victim. Teloula uttered 
a low cry, and springing forward, seized his arm. 

“On me, on me let it descend, father. I alone 
am to blame.” 

The chief lowered the weapon, and throwing her 
from him with one motion of his powerful arm, gazed 
on her with eyes in which scorn and ire literally 
blazed. 

“ Grovel in the earth, base and sordid maiden, aye, 
claim kindred with its lowliness, for a disgrace you 
are to him who claims you as his child, to the chiefs 
from whom you sprung.” 

Duval stooped forward to raise her, but the fierce 
father strode between them. 

“ One step nearer, and your life is not worth the 
dead leaf that flutters on yonder tree.” 

« It would not be yielded without a struggle,” said 
Duval, drawing a pistol from his bosom. “ You are 
her father, and that is your protection.” 

“ Protection!” repeated the chief with a sneer. 
“ Foolish boy! with one blow of my hand I could lay 
you senseless at my feet, and what would then save 
the keen edge of my weapon from drinking your 
heart’s blood? Go, leave this spot, and thank the 
Great Spirit whom you pretend to worship, that Ou- 
talba is yet within the reach of your laws, or your 
life would not be spared by the injured father.” 

Teloula raised herself. 

«“ Go, Walter, while you may. The Indian does 
not forbear always. Fear not for me, I am his 
child——go, go, if you have mercy on me.” 

« T cannot—Outalba listen to me. I would wed 
your daughter, protect and cherish her. She is unfit 
to follow her tribe to that strange land whither they 
are bound. Give her to me for my wife, and I swear 
to you to hold her in all respect and honour, as if she 
were of my own race,” 

“ Thy race! proud fool! and what is thy race to 
hers, who numbers princes among her forefathers ? 
The ree of a crafty, grasping, and unfeeling people, 
who drive their red brethren before them as cattle 
are driven to .the shambles, Forced to yield our 
substance for a tithe of its value to fill the coffers of 
the greedy speculator. Sent from the homes in which 
our fathers have dwelt, and our children been reared, 
to a country beyond the father of waters. A few 
brief years, and that land will also be claimed by 
those who come and settle among us, offering the 
hand of friendship, and we will be thrust still further 
from our first inheritance: each year receding until I 
see no fate for the red man, but to be driven into that 
mighty ocean which sweeps the shore far to the set- 
ting sun. Sooner than see child of mine wed with one 


of your perfidious race, I would with my own hand, 
deprive her of life. Depart in peace, and cross not 
my path again. The Indian has spared you once, 
but his hand will not be stayed the second time.” 

* * * * * * * * * 

Finding remonstrance useless, Duval departed for 
the house of the priest, and there informed his friends 
of the occurrences of the evening. 

“ My son, I am truly grieved,” said Father Pierre. 
“ T have watched the progress of your love, and en- 
couraged it, for it seemed to me that Providence had 
opened a way by which this pretty forest fiower might 
be transplanted to a more genial soil. She is not 
like her people ; from childhood I have watched over 
her, and a more gentle or loving heart no white 
maiden possesses. She is unfit to dwell among a 
savage race, and I have laboured, not without success, 
to imbue her mind with a love of virtue, and the 
precepts of our holy faith.” 

“ Good Father, I do not yet despair,” replied Du- 
val, “ I am willing to risk every thing for her sake. 
Can we not devise some scheme for getting her out 
of the power of her father?” 

The priest looked grave. 

« He has the eye of the hawk in discovering, and 
the heart of the tiger in punishing disobedience to his 
will. He has been an indulgent, but too stern a 
parent, to be much loved by his daughter. She fears 
him more than death.” 

During the weeks that followed, Duval in vain 
hovered around her dwelling; not a glimpse of Te- 
loula was to be obtained, and he began to fear that 
her father had removed her from his own abode. 
The time appointed for the removal of the Indians 
arrived, and mournful, and bitter hearts arose from 
their hearths, and as they looked their last on their 
abandoned homes, shook the dust from their feet, 
and cursed the race that had driven them forth. 

Teloula was placed among a party of her father’s 
friends, and he rode at her bridle rein. Pale, bowed 
down with suffering and recent illness, she could 
scarcely sustain herself in her seat, but the stern chief 
showed no sympathy for her. Harsh and bitter words 
were the only means used to sustain her drooping 
spirits, and her deep fear of his anger enabled her to 
endure both mental and physical anguish in silence. 

His continued anger was caused by her obstinate 
refusal to bind herself by an oath, never to seek her 
lover, should it be in her power to do so. He had 
informed her that so soon as they reached their des- 
tination, he should bestow her in marriage on a 
young chief who had been several times refused by 
her. He did not ask her consent, he should only 
consult his own will in disposing of her. ‘Teloula 
listened with a sick heart, but new resolution seemed 
to spring from her despair. She resolved to make an 
effort to escape, and retracing her steps, seek the 
priest, who, she knew would restore her to her lover. 
* * * * * * * * * 

It was about ten days from the time of the depar- 
ture of the Indians for their new hunting grounds, 
that the stage stopped before the door of the principal 
hotel in the village of Teuctullé, thus named by the 
Cherokees on account of a beautiful clump of pines 
which stands at one end of the town. 

A girl in the ordinary dress of a young American, 
alighted with the other passengers. She kept her 
thick green veil so closely drawn that no part of her 
features was visible. In a few moments she was 
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missed, and no one could tell whither she had gone, 
or at what moment she had taken her departure. 
We need scarce say it was Teloula. 

Every foot of ground, from the cliff on which the 
village is built, to her late residence was as familiar 
to her as the walks in her own beloved flower gar- 
dens. With a life and energy born of the new 
hopes that made her heart joyful, she pursued her 
way down the winding pathway which leads into the 
immense tract of undulating country, familiarly desig- 
nated as “ the Nation,” and with steps urged to fleet- 
ness by mingled hope and fear, sought the priest’s 
dwelling. 

She found it deserted, but she determined to enter 
and await the old man’s return. 

More than an hour had elapsed when Father Pierre 
entered, and started back in delighted astonishment 
to see his former pupil quietly sleeping in a large arm- 
chair which graced one corner of his humble domi- 
cile. The sound of his footsteps startled her from 
her brief slumbers, and in answer to her eager inqui- 
ries, the good Father informed her that Duval accom- 
panied by Chapman, and a few young men from 
Teuctulla, had followed the party of Indians to which 
she belonged, from the time of their first setting out, 
keeping a short distance in the rear, their design 
being to free her, when she arrived at her place of em- 
barkation. He added— 

“ The two young gentlemen have jointly purchased 
the place your father lately owned; and it has been 
decided that Duval shall make it his residence. Thus 
you will not be separated from even the flowers you 
have so loved to tend. My daughter let us return 
thanks to Heaven for so kindly conducting your 
steps through a harsh and thorny path, to hope and 
happiness,” 

Teloula kneeled with him, and never was a more 
fervent prayer breathed from the heart of woman 
than ascended from that of the Indian maiden, while 
tears of happiness flowed from her eyes. 

«“ We will now depart for your late home, my 
daughter,” said the priest. “I promised to await the 
return of my young friends there. It is little more 
than a mile hence, and if you are weary, you can 
lean on my arm; though old, it will not bend beneath 
your slight weight.” 

“Oh, I am perfectly rested and ready to go, nay 
anxious; they may be already there.” 

Half an hour brought them to the end of their 
journey, but the friends had not returned. ‘Teloula 
took possession of her own room, which remained 
exactly as she had left it; for in his anger her father 
had refused her permission to take with her any of 
the comforts or elegancies which it had once pleased 
him to lavish on her. Two days passed, and no 
tidings of her lover had arrived, and Teloula began 
to fear, she knew not what. The third morning 
arose bright and beautiful, and she went forth with a 
calmer spirit, for this day, she was certain must bring 
Duval. She had dreamed of him, and with the super- 
stition of a loving heart, she gave credence to the 
hopes inspired by the sleeping phantasms of the brain. 

She went into her garden, and stooping over to 
bind up a creeping plant which had been trodden 
under foot, she suddenly felt her arm roughly seized, 
and turning she beheld the face of her father, regard- 
ing her with an expression of such concentrated 
passion, that it seemed to turn to ice the warm blood 
that gushed in her veins. 


Incapable of moving or speaking, she stood passive 
in his grasp. Ina tone so deep, that it sounded as 
if forced from the depths of his soul he said— 

« Tell me, in one brief word—are you the wife of 
the white man who sought thee?” 

As he spoke he felt in the breast of his mantle for 
a knife, which she well knew he always wore there. 
The fear of death overcame all other feelings, and she 
shrieked— 

« As I hope for mercy, no—no—no.” 

Withdrawing his hand, he merely said, “ Tis 
well.” Releasing her from his grasp, he inquired— 

«“ Ts the priest here?” 

«“ He is—but—you will not harm him, father? 
He has given me his protection, but he had nothing 
to do with my elopement.” 

«I shall not harm him—lead me to him; and 
mark me—one effurt to escape, and I lay you dead 
at my feet.” 

Slowly and in trembling, she led the way into the 
house, and tapped at the priest’s door. 

“ Bid him come forth,” whispered the chief, sternly. 

There was no resource but obedience. Father 
Pierre unclosed his door, and started back with fear 
and astonishment, as he beheld the exasperated man 
before him. 

« Come forth, old man, without fear of violence; 
I meditate none, provided you do as I bid you. 
Follow this girl.” And seizing her again by the arm, 
he led her into her own room, 

Standing in the centre of the floor, was the young 
chief for whose wife her father had designed her. 
Forcing her forward, Outalba said to the priest— 

“There is one condition on which I grant this 
girl her life, justly forfeited by her ingratitude and 
disobedience. Perform the ceremony which, accord- 
ing to her faith, binds her to this man as his wife. 
Refuse, and my knife shall be buried in her bosom.” 

The trembling priest turned to Teloula, who, pale 
as the dead, was supported by the firm grasp of her 
father. 

“ Daughter, what shall I do? You know that 
these are bonds which no man may unloose.” 

The white lips of Teloula moved, but no sound 
issued from them. She at length said, with great 
effort— 

« My soul I commend to God—I cannot be this 
man’s wife; rather death, though it comes from the 
hand of a father.” 

She sank on her knees, with her clasped hands 
raised to heaven, awaiting the blow. 

The chief paused an instant, moved to a slight 
feeling of compassion, by the heroism in which he 
recognized a portion of his own spirit. 

« Think once more, Teloula,” said he; “ life— 
love—many years of happiness a 

« Happiness!” repeated she, bitterly; “ No—no— 
strike the blow home, that my spirit may be released 
at once, and wing its way to the home of the blessed. 
Father, my choice is made.” 

«“ Then be it so,” said Outalba, in a furious tone. 
“ Better thus, than in the dwelling of the accursed 
white, bringing light to his home and joy to his heart, 
while I am desolate.” 

Raising his arm to strike more surely, the keen 
weapon was in the act of descending, when it was 
arrested, and he found himself disarmed, and a pris- 
oner to a band of half a dozen young men, headed 
by Duval and Chapman. Duval raised Teloula from 
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the floor, on which she had fallen in a swoon, and 
sprinkling water over her features, soon had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing her revive. 

The fury of the chief was terrible. Chapman re- 
moved him from the presence of his daughter, and 
undertook to negotiate with him for his own freedom, 
to be purchased by his consent to the union of Te- 
loula with his friend. 

In the confusion, the other Indian had escaped; 
but as he appeared to be merely a passive instrument 
in the hands of Outalba, there was no anxiety felt for 
his detention. It was many hours before Outalba 
could be brought to listen to any proposition which 
involved the marriage of Teloula with a white. The 
chief remained firm until the following morning, 
hoping that some relaxation in the vigilance of his 
keepers might enable him to effect his escape. He 
meditated long, and at last determined on his course 
of conduct. All the savage in his soul was roused, 
and without one relenting feeling of tenderness in his 
heart, he resolved to affect mildness, in order to gain 
his purpose more securely. 

In the meantime, Walter had explained to Teloula 
the cause of his arrival at so critical a moment. He 
had followed her to the place of embarkation on the 
Mississippi, and arrived there a few moments after 
her escape. On hearing it they immediately retraced 
their steps, but owing to their horses giving out, 
they did not arrive in Teuctulla until that morning. 
There they were informed that the chief had been 
seen, about an hour before, in company with another 
Indian, near the outskirts of the town. They imme- 
diately assembled a sufficient force to take him pris- 
oner, and hurried to the place where they doubted 
not they should find him. 

The next morning Outalba signified to Chapman, 
that he was ready to comply with the terms required 
of him, as the price of his freedom. 

“ Bring my daughter hither,” said he, “ with him 
on whom she has placed her affections, and bid the 
priest also attend.” 

They soon entered—Teloula in fear and trembling, 
for she had not forgotten the scene of the previous 
day. With a bent brow and compressed lip, the chief 
listened to the words which gave his daughter to an- 
other. The ceremony was soon finished, and Te- 
loula turned her tearful face toward her father. She 
wished to advance and throw herself upon his bosom, 
there to plead for forgiveness, but fear of that stern 
parent withheld her. 

“Come near to me, Teloula,” said he, in a mild 


tone, “ you have nothing to fear; I have given you 
to the pale face—I cannot recall my words; and see, 
I am bound—what can I do to injure you?” 

Teloula cast herself before him, and bathed his 
hands with her tears. 

«“ My father forgive me—recall those words in 
which you devoted me to the evil spirit of our race, 
if I wedded with the white.” 

“Ah! true,” said he, as if suddenly recollecting; 
“I will do so—I will not bequeath future remorse 
to you.” Then turning to Duval, he said, « My part 
of the contract is now fulfilled; give me my freedom. 
The very air of this place oppresses me—I would be 
away.” 

His bonds were unloosed, and without another 
word of farewell, he strode to the door. He cast 
back one glance on the kneeling form of his daugh- 
ter, and said— 

“ Methinks the last of my house, recreant though 
she be, will stand on the steps of her dwelling and 
watch the last shadow of her father, as he departs 
from her for ever. When I reach yon group of 
pines, I would turn once more and see my daughter 
standing at the door, as was her custom in other 
days, when she came forth to greet me on my return 
from the chase.” 

Duval drew the arm of Teloula within his, and led 
her to the door. She stood on the step leaning on 
his shoulder, and weeping convulsively. Once the 
chief paused at a large oak tree and stooped, but in- 
stantly resumed his rapid steps. 

He reached the group of pines—the same in which 
he had first discovered our lovers. He turned, raised 
his arm with the folds of his mantle hanging over it, 
as if to wave a last adieu. ‘Teloula wiped the blind- 
ing fears from her eyes, and endeavoured to return 
the salute with her handkerchief. As she raised her 
arm, a cry from Chapman, who stood at one of the 
windows, and a sudden rush, proved that he had seen 
the chiet’s intent when too late. An arrow, winged 
with sure and deadly aim, had pierced the side of the 
innocent victim; and a fierce war whoop rang through 
the woods as Outalba fled with a rapidity that mocked 
pursuit. ‘To render death certain, the arrow with 
which the wound was inflicted, had been poisoned; 
and after a few hours of terrible suffering, the bride of 
a day expired in the arms of her newly wedded lord. 


They made her grave where wild flowers grow, 
Upon a green and sunny spot, 

And the streamlet’s soft and murm’ring flow, 
Is a requiem for the unforgot. 
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Hvusu! wake them not! they sleep!—the calm pale brow 
Hath ceased its throbbing—she is tranquil now, 

That youthful mother !—beautiful her rest! 

Her fair hair floating round her like a shroud, 

The white arms meekly folded on her breast, 

And her soft smile with scarce a shadowing cloud 

Upon its gentle light! She sleeps in death! 

And that fair boy hath pillowed his bright head 


In its old resting place! —his balmy breath 

Is on her cheek! Life's incense o'er the dead !— 

Hush! wake them not! Alike their tranquil sleep! 

Oh! how unlike their wakening! He to weep 

O’er life’s stern teachings, yearning for the hour 

Of rest and peace! and she hath done with tears, 

For she is now where grief hath lost its power, 

Hymning her seraph song of joy through ever circling years. 
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PART Iv. 


BY MISS E, LESLIE. 


[Continued from page 136. ] 

Tue slumber of our heroine had scarcely continued 
two hours, when she was awakened by the six o’clock 
bell, calling the ever-industrious Bostonians to their 
daily occupations. The sun was breaking through 
a mass of clouds which had gathered in the east, and 
the cool sea-breeze that in Boston makes the summer- 
mornings so delightful, was fluttering through the 
apartment. Leonilla felt the efficiency of the light 
of day in dispelling the visionary terrors of the night; 
terrors to which she had hitherto been a stranger. 
But as she looked in the mirror, she saw that her 
cheeks were pale and her eyes heavy: and she felt 
uneasy lest her friends should question her as to the 
cause. 

In the mean time, Madam Rookley and her daugh- 
ters had all got down stairs, and taken their seats on 
the long settee that graced the wide entrance-hall; 
their custom always in the summer mornings while 
awaiting the notification of breakfast. In a short 
time old Charty came to them, straight from the 
kitchen with her broad shovel-like cake-turner still 
in her hand. She put oa a mysterious face, and said 
to them in a mysterious voice, as she waved the cake- 
turner—* Now if you'll, every one of you, make a 
solomon wow never to tell the truth to any living 
soul, I'll let you into a great secret. That is, I mean 
you to promise never to tell this here.” 

“ We promise”—they all replied —with looks of ex- 
treme curiosity. “ Then”—pursued Charty—* you've 
made a pretty hand of your wisiter from Phildelfy, 
that sweet genteel young body (bless her soul) by 
putting her to sleep in that old picter-room that I 
always hated like pison. Being tired and sleepy my- 
self, I went early to-bed last nizht, So as I was a- 
passing by Miss Nilla’s room, I heard the poor thing 
a-sobbing and sithing as if her heart would break, 
and she all in the dark by herself, for she told Mary 
she did not want no night-lamp because she hadn’t 
been used to none. So I took in my lamp, and went 
to see what was the matter with the poor dear— Oh! 
Aunt Charty’—says she—‘ I’m so ’fraid.’—*‘ ’Fraid 
of what, honey’—says I—+there’s nothing in the 
wide world that you need be ‘fraid of’—*Oh! yes 
there is’—says she—+ them dreadful picters. For all 
it’s dark I know they’re looking right at me.’— 
*Oh!'—says I—* picters always does look right at 
people.’—* I can’t bear it’—says she—* indeed I can’t 
bear it no longer. Why was picters ever painted— 
I thought I liked them but I find I don’t—And how 
am I to put through the night with them awful faces 
a-staring round me.,’” 

“ Did she really talk so”—inquired Madam Rook- 
ley. 

“To be sure she did.—Them’s the very words she 
used, for I remember every one of them; they seem. 
ed so pitiful. So I tried to comfort her up: but she 


wouldn’t be peacified till I agreed to set by her. And 
sv I set down on her big trunk, (for I thought it 
wouldn’t do for me to set in the easy chair, though 
to be sure I’m as good as other people) and I tried 
to ’muse her by telling her all sorts of funny things 
to make her laugh; and so she kept me by her, and 
wouldn’t let me go away till broad-day-light. And 
then before we parted, she told me she was afeared 
you'd be hurt if you found she did not like the picter- 
room; and so she made me make a wow nct to 
breathe a word about it to none of the family no how. 
So now you see the upshot of putting a Christian 
soul to sleep in such an outlandish place. I was 
against it as soon as I heard of it, But for the world 
don’t let her know I told you all this.” 

« Poor thing”—said the old lady, with a compas- 
sionate sigh. 

«“ We must contrive as delicately as we can to get 
her into another chamber”—-said Eunice. 

« Leave it to me—I'll manage it”—said Merial. 

“ Well”—said Charty—* the sooner the better— 
but be sure you never let on that I’ve been a-telling 
you any thing. So now I'll go and see after the 
batter cakes. And after breakfast I’ll go and take a 
good sleep, as I had to set up all night for company 
for the young lady.” 

A few minutes after Charty had returned to the 
kitchen, Leonilla made her appearance, and was cor- 
dially greeted by the family. They observed her pale 
looks, but thought it best to make no comment ; and 
she was placed on the settee between Eunice and 
Merial. 

“And now’—said Madam Rookley—* as soon 
as we have all told our dreams we will go to break- 
fast.” 

“Let me begin”—said Merial—* for mine was 
delightful.” 

“Is it necessary that dreams should be related 
before breakfast”—asked Leonilla. 

«Oh! yes—when we wish them to come true.” 

Merial then repeated her last night’s vision very 
circumstantially. The amount of it was that she 
imagined having seen a handsome young gentleman 
with hazel eyes and chestnut hair and a slight scar 
on his forehead, drest in a dark brown frock coat, 
seated on a stone bench, and shaking with the ague. 
And that she afterwards found herself walking at his 
funeral. 

« That means Mr. Winlove”—said Charty, who 
at that moment came along the entry with a plate 
of warm cakes that she was carrying to the breakfast 
parlour, and stopped to hear the family dream. 

“ Hush Charty!—you will make me angry”—said 
Merial—lovking highly pleased. 

«“ But is not this a very bad dream”—observed 
Leonilla. 

« Dear—dear—Miss Nilla how yu’ve been brung 
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up”—said Charty—« don’t you know, dreams always 
goes | y contraries ?” 

“‘1'o dream that your sweetheart has the ague”— 
said Madam Rookley—* means that he loves you 
truly—and to dream of a funeral is a certain sign of 
a wedding.” 

“ Well mother—what was your dream”—inquired 
Merial with much complaisance.—*« I hope it is also 
one that ought to be told before breakfast.” 

“I dreamt I was a fool”—said the old lady. 

“Dreams don’t always go by contraries”—ob- 
served Charty half-aside, as she turned into the par- 
lour with her plate of cakes. 

“Dear mother”—said Eunice—* that dream of 
yours is an excellent one-—You know it predicts 
great good luck and increase of wealth. I wish I 
could dream that I was a fool.” 

“ And what did you dream, Miss Eunice”—in- 
quired our heroine, 

“I scarcely know whether to tell mine before 
breakfast or not”—was the reply.—* I dreamt I was 
preserving cherries in the same kettle with onions; 
and that denotes a mixture of good and bad luck. 
Cherries signifying evil, and onions good.” 

“ Then they certainly go by contraries”—observed 
Leonilla. 

“ Well—I declare”—exclaimed Madam Rookley, 
“if we have not forgot our politeness in not inviting 
our guest to tell hers first. What did you dream, 
dear ?” 

“ Indeed I cannot recollect”—replied Leonilla. 

“Oh! then”—said Merial—« you could have 
dreamt nothing, or you would certainly have remem. 
bered it.” 

Charty, on her way back to the kitchen, gave Le- 
onilla a significant look as she passed her. 

Eunice now congratulated our heroine on having 
put on her muslin collar wrong-side-out.—* I will 
turn it immediately”—said Leonilla; but as she re- 
moved the pin Miss Rookley stayed her hand, saying, 
“ What are you doing ?—Don’t you know that when 
by mistake, a part of your dress is put on wrong side 
out, it will certainly bring you good-luck. You must 
not change it upon any account, for that will reverse 
your fortune.” 

They then sat down to an excellent breakfast, 
which refreshment produced a favourable change in 
the exhausted spirits of our young heroine. “We 
shall have rain”—said Madam Rookley—looking 
towards a cat that was sitting on the window-seat.— 
“ Puss is washing her face in the parlour.” 

Leonilla was more and more amazed at the extra- 
ordinary sort of knowledge evinced by the Rookley 
family; and it seemed to her of a most useful descrip- 
tion, as it gave such an insight into futurity. Still 
she wondered how these things could be. 

After breakfast, Merial Rookley conducted Leo- 
nilla to a very pleasant and neatly furnished apart- 
ment, though not in the front of the house, and some- 
what smaller than the one she had occupied the pre- 
ceding night, which was the state-chamber of the 
mansion.—* This room is next to mine’-—said Me- 

rial—* [ shall be so happy to have you near me.— 
We can read and talk together delightfully. Come 
into my chamber now, and let me show you my 
books. ‘They are not very new, but they are all the 
better for that. They came chiefly from the auction- 
book-stores.—The new books (the fashionable novels 
as they are called,) do not interest me in the least. 


VOL. xxIII.—16 


They are all so much alike; and the people say and 
do such every-day things, and there is so much silly 
talk, and there are no surprises and discoveries. I 
am sorry my favourite book the Three Spaniards is 
not at home; but I sent it the other day to be newly 
bound, as the cover was worn out by dint of use.” 

Leonilla looked at the books. Their titles were 
all new to her, and they were classed in regular order. 
There were various castles, headed by the Horrid 
Castle. There were numerous abbeys, including the 
Horrors of Oakendale Abbey. There were the Mid- 
night Bell, and the Midnight Shriek, and the One- 
handed Monk, and the Bandit’s Bride; and the Spirit 
of the Woods, and the Spirit of Turretville, and the 
Spirit of the Elbe, and the Ocean Spectre. Also, there 
were the Romances of Mrs. Radcliffe, whose genius 
has thrown a charm over her works which will for 
ever ensure her a lofty pre-eminence above her crowd 
of imitators, the pre-eminence, indeed, of an eagle over 
owls. 

Leonilla took a volume of the Mysteries of Udol- 
pho, and was struck by the motto on the title-page— 


** Fate sits on these dark battlements, and frowns, 
And as their portals open to receive me 
Her voice, in sullen echoes through the courte, 
Tells of some nameless deed.” 


“ T should like exceedingly to read this book” — 
said she. 

“Oh! you will be charmed with it”—exclaimed 
Merial—* But it is not near so frightful as the Three 
Spaniards, which I hope, for your sake, will be sent 
home in a few days. You can take Udolpho into 
your new room, and I will sit here and read the 
Blood-stained Scroll of Darkwood Ruins.” 

“ Does your mother approve of your reading these 
books”— inquired Leonilla. 

«« Oh !—dear mother has never been a reader her- 
self—and she neither knows nor cares any thing 
about books; and then being the youngest, I am a 
great pet, and have always done very much as I 
pleased. Sister Eunice at one time made objections 
to my reading romances, never having read one her- 
self. But she also is no reader, and therefore cannot 
be a judge of books. And she teased me and made 
me cry—and then dear mother stopped her, and said 
it would hurt me a great deal more to deny me the 
books than to let me enjoy them in peace.—And as I 
promised to read them in future always in broad day- 
light (which makes a great difference) they concluded 
to let me take my course.” 

With so much avidity did our heroine devour the 
enchanting pages of Udolpho, that she was half 
through the second volume before dinner-time. When 
the family assembled at table she could scarcely eat 
or speak, her mind being totally abstracted from what 
was passing before her, and dwelling with Emily St. 
Aubert at Montoni’s sublimely terrific castle amid the 
wild and gloomy Appenines. 

When dinner was over, they adjourned to the front 
parlour, and Eunice remarked to Leonilla— 

“IT suspect you have been reading one of Merial’s 
books. But you know, of course, they are all inven- 
tion and idle trash, and that nothing which is in them 
ever really happened.” 

“I know that they are fiction”—said Leonilla— 
« And I am willing to believe that all stories of su- 
pernatural horrors are equally false.—But the Myste- 
ries of Udolpho seems to me a charming and beauti- 
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fully written work, independent of the intense interest 
that is excited by its story. I wonder if it is possi- 
ble that ghosts ever did or ever can exist.” Saying 
this, she looked around upon all the Rookley ladies, 
as if anxious to ascertain their opinion. 

“To be sure’—replied Madam Rookley—* it is 
very foolish to believe in ghosts, (that is in all ghosts) 
and people that are over-sensible laugh at ghost sto- 
ries. I cannot say that J believe in them. I suppose 
I ought not to say so. But I have heard strange 
things from respectable people whose relations had 
actually known persons that had seen real ghosts, and 
whose word there was no reason to doubt.” 

“ Believe in ghosts”’—said Merial, with a forced 
laugh—* why who believes in them now-a-days, ex- 
cept old Charty, and people of her class. They are 
delightful to read of in romances, but nobody is afraid 
of seeing ghosts in reality —Indeed I wish they were 
still in vogue—I should like of all things to see a 
ghost.” 

“I hope J never shall”—said Leonilla, fervently. 

“ Merial you are going too far and too fast”—said 
Eunice—* It is not proper for a young girl to speak 
in that light way of such awful beings, who at this 
moment may be close to you and listening to what 
you say.——Certainly, Jdo not profess to believe in 
ghosts—yet, as mother says, I have known persons 
that have been acquainted with people that declared 
they had seen them.” 

“Still”—-said Leonilla—“I cannot comprehend 
why the souls of the dead should be permitted to re- 
turn to earth merely for the purpose of exciting terror, 
and making darkness fearful.” 

“ We are not to know”—replied Eunice. 

This aphorism, as usual, put an end to the subject 
of discussion; and there was a pause in the conversa- 
tion, It was broken by Madam Rookley casting her 
eyes towards the window, and remarking that the cat 
was a true prophet, as the sky, which had been cloud- 
ing up ever since puss washed her face, was now quite 
overcast, and looked as if just going to rain. 

“ So”—said she—« we shall not be able this after- 
noon to venture on our ride.” 

Finding that they would be obliged to remain in 
the house on account of the threatening aspect of the 
heavens, Eunice and Leonilla brought their sewing, 
and took their seats near the windows for the benefit 
of the light, and Madam Rookley’s rocking-chair was 
removed to their immediate neighbourhood, for the 
same reason. Merial (who never sewed) placed her- 
self full length in one of the broad window-benches, 
with a book. Ina short time the gloom of the sky 
rapidly increased, and the clouds hung so low that 
they seemed almost to touch the chimney-tops. It 
was already raining over Bunker Hill, and the houses 
and the monument loomed dimly through the mist. 
The wind began to rise, and soon blew a hurricane, 
whirling the dust through the streets, and bending the 
trees till their lower branches nearly touched the 
ground. The domestics were sent all over the house 
to put down sashes, and to secure the shutters from 
swinging in the tempest and flapping against the glass. 

“ This is just the afternoon for Peter Rugg”—ob- 
served Madam Rookley—« I should not wonder if he 
is driving about the North End already. I hope he 
will not find his way into our street.—I should not 
like him to make us a call.” 

Merial shuddered and closed her book. 

“Don’t shiver, Merial”—said the old lady—«I 
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don’t wish to be reminded, just now, that somebody 
is this moment walking over the ground where your 
grave is to be dug when you need one.” 

“ Is that always the case when a person shivers?” 
—asked Leonilla, much amazed. 

« Always—as has been proved a thousand times.” 

Our heroine had now another new idea to ponder 
upon. 

“I would not see Peter Rugg”—said Merial— 
“ for fifty thousand dollars,” 

«I thought”—observed Eunice—* you were just 
now wishing to see a ghost. But I supposed at the 
time it was all bravado.” 

“Is Peter Rugg a ghost ?”—enquired Leonilla. 

« Something of that sort, perhaps”—replied Eunice. 

“If he is not a ghost, what is he?”—observed 
Madam Rookley. 

“ But does he appear in day-light ?”—asked Leo- 
nilla. 

« He is said to appear at all hours and in all places” 
—answered Eunice, solemnly—* but always during 
a heavy rain, or just before it comes on. He was a 
missing man long before the revolution, but people 
say that to this day, on wet afternoons, he may be 
seen driving through the North End with a little girl 
beside him, in an old chaise with a bay horse.—Often, 
too, he appears on a stormy night, generally in this 
part of the town, because he used to live hereabout.” 

“Iz it possible’—said Madam Rookley—* that 
there is any body on earth that has not heard the 
story of Peter Rugg. I thought it was known all 
over the world.” 

“Indeed I am entirely unacquainted with it”— 
answered Leonilla—“Do be kind enough to relate 
it to me.” 

The history of Peter Rugg was then, with much 
unction, repeated by Madam Rookley. 

In substance it was this:—Peter Rugg, about the 
middle of the last century, was an inhabitant of a cer- 
tain street in the North End, and resided in one of the 
old houses that had been erected by the early settlers of 
Boston. He was a sober, honest, and industrious 
man; and the house was his own.—His family con- 
sisted of his wife, and a little daughter, his only child, 
Peter’s general deportment was mild and peaceable, 
but he was occasionally subject to violent paroxysms 
of temper, at which times he would become wild with 
passion, and then (and then only) he would swear 
tremendous oaths, for which he always afterwards felt 
the deepest compunction. But he never could con- 
quer those fits when he found them coming on, which 
they frequently did when his will was opposed or his 
purpose controverted, for he was at times exceedingly 
obstinate. Peter Rugg kept a horse and chair or 
chaise of his own; and one fine morning in the au- 
tumn, he went on some business to Concord, taking 
with him his little daughter. In the afternoon he set 
out on his return to Boston. Just as evening closed 
in, they were overtaken by a violent storm of wind 
and rain, during which they reached West Cambridge, 
then called Menotomy, and stopped at the door of 
Mr. Cutter, who in vain urged Peter to stay all night 
(as it was very dark and the tempest was increasing,) 
adding—* Your little girl will perish if exposed to its 
fury in that open chair, and it is so dark you will cer- 
tainly lose your way.”—* Let the storm increase” — 
said Peter—*“I will drive on, even if it were the last 
tempest—And may I never find Boston again, if I do 
not get home to-night” 
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“And reach home he never did,”—continued 
Madam Rookley.—*“ From that hour he has never 
entered a human house, and his wife saw no more cf 
either her husband or child as living people—and you 
may be sure she was disconsolate enough. Often, in 
nights of wind and rain, she heard the well known 
sound of his horse’s feet and the rattling of Peter’s 
chair-wheels, but they always passed by the door be- 
fore she could get there to stop them. And after a 
while (when she knew they could no longer belong 
to the land of the living) she became afraid to make 
the attempt, and felt cold and trembling as they went 
along. ‘The neighbours also heard Peter’s horse and 
chair; and one stormy night the men, among them 
all, agreed to stay up and sit out on their door-steps, 
with lanterns, watching for Peter. They did see him; 
he came driving along in his own old chair with his 
own bay horse, and with his little girl beside him, 
both looking very miserable, and pale, and wet, and 
weary. As he passed his own door, he gazed up at 
the house with a bewildered look. The people were 
all afraid to watch again, and they thought they had 
seen enough. And afterwards, as they lay in their 
beds on stormy nights, and heard Peter Rugg go by, 
they shook with fear and covered up their heads. 
Sometimes he has been met in daylight, of dreary 
afternoons, just before a rain-storm, in the neighbour- 
hood of Concord, or Cambridge, or Roxbury, or any 
of the places round the city; and he then seems be- 
wildered, and inquires the way to Boston, and how 
far it is; and both he and his little girl look cold and 
sad, and dejected, and very weary, as they well may 
be.” 

“ Poor creatures!”—sighed Leonilla, kindly— 
“but is it supposed that they are still to be seen— 
even now—in our own times?” 

“ Yes—even now”—replied Madam Rookley.— 
« At least, so it is said by people who can have no 
motive for telling falsehoods. ‘They are still going, 
father and child, horse and chair; and when they do 
appear, it is always in such weather as this. We 
ourselves may see Peter Rugg this very afternoon— 
Merial, don’t shiver so.” 

The whirlwind had, for a while, exhausted its fury. 
The louring clouds were now dilated into one dull 
tint of leaden grey, and the solemn pause came on 
that always precedes the descent of a violent rain- 
storm. Not a sound was heard in the streets, and 
the whole North End seemed to repose in gloomy 
silence. 

Suddenly there came upon the ear the far-off sound 
of wheels, and the distant tramp of a horse. The 
ladies all raised their heads and listened. Leonilla, 
whose sewing had long remained stationary in her 
hands, now dropped it into her lap, and Merial’s book 
fell to the floor. Even Eunice suspended her needle, 
and Madam Rookley let fall her frilling. All turned 
pale—all looked at each other; and every one felt 
that every one at the same moment was thinking of 
Peter Rugg. The noise of the wheels approached, 
the hoofs of the horse sounded louder, and unequivo- 
cal terror crept over the Rookleys and their visiter. 

* T don’t see why we should be so dispersed about 
the room”—said Merial, in a tremulous voice.— 
“To be sure, Peter Rugg is all nonsense; but we 
may as well keep close together. Leonilla, come to 
my window; and mother and sister, do you come 
too.” 

As she spoke, the sound of the chair seemed just 


at hand. The ladies all started to their feet, and 
grouped closely together at the same window, all 
pallid and silent—Eunice and Madam Rookley look- 
ing fearfully over the shoulders of Merial and Leo- 
nilla. The vehicle now came rushing along, and in 
a few moments was in sight. It was indeed a chaise 
drawn by a bay horse, and in it sat a man with a 
little girl beside him. They drove rapidly past. 

“ Peter Rugg!”—was the simultaneous exclama- 
tion from the lips of Madam Rookley and her daugh- 
ters, 

“It must be Peter Rugg!”—gasped Leonilla, white 
with terror. 

There was, for a few moments, a pause of silent 
horror, Merial covering her face with her hands, 
They all sat down trembling and overcome, and at 
the same moment the rain began to pour down in 
torrents. Just then old Charty put her head in at 
the door. At her sudden appearance they all scream- 
ed and jumped up, to such a pitch of nervous excite- 
ment had they worked themselves, 

« Laws-a-marcy !”—exclaimed Charty—“ are you 
all born fools, to be screaming out at me? I only 
came to ax if you saw Peter Rugg go by.” 

«Oh! yes—yes”—was the general answer. 

«“ Well”—said Charty—* it an’t my luck to see 
sperits no time. So I was fast asleep, with my head 
down on the kitchen table, and did not waken when 
all the rest of the help rushed out to the side-door to 
look, as soon as they heard the chair wheels coming, 
for they always expects Peter Rugg on rain-like af- 
ternoons. But none of them never saw him before; 
and I guess none of them ever will again, for they’re 
all over fear and trembling, and not likely to venture 
another sight, ever while they live.” 

“ We have all seen him now, then”—ejaculated 
Madam Rookley, with a deep sigh. 

“It were a sin now to disbelieve in him”—said 
Eunice. 

«“ T dare say it’s a sign of some great trouble com- 
ing upon all of you”—said Charty—* ’Pend upon it, 
something bad will happen to the house and family— 
fire, or murder, or sudden death. Peter never appears 
for nothing—all the North Enders say that.” 

At this moment, amid the rising wind and the 
plashing rain, was heard the sound of the same 
wheels, as if returning. 

«“ Mercy upon us!—here he is again—he is coming 
back”—exclaimed Madam Rookley. And they all 
turned their faces from the windows. 

«“That’s he—sure enough”—said Charty, listen- 
ing.—* The wheels comes nigher and nigher—and 
they don’t sound a bit like nateral wheels—and that 
hoss hasn’t the trot of any living hoss, no how; and, 
besides, he goes quite too fast for any human quad- 
ruple. Dear—dear—how awful sperits is when they 
come riding in chairs.” 

The unearthly chaise sounded nearer and nearer, 
and at last seemed almost at the house. The ladies 
listened in silent horror, as they grew paler and paler, 
and caught hold of each other, and clung together in 
their terror; while old Charty’s complexion changed 
to the hue of dingy ashes, as she scuttled back to 
hide her face on the kitchen table. 

Suddenly the chaise stopped at the door. 

« Peter Rugg !—Peter Rugg!” —exclaimed Madam 
Rookley, half frantic with terror.—“ He’s coming to 
our very house. Mercy upon us! he’s getting out.” 

[To be continued. ]} 
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A FAVOURITE BALLAD 
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THE POETRY BY 
MISS CATHERINE H. WATERMAN. 
PARTLY COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE BY 
SIDNEY PEARSON, 


To be had at Osbourn’s Music Saloon, Philadelphia. 
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II. 


I see again the bright green sward, 
Whereon we gladly played, 
I hear again the echoing sound 
Their little footsteps made. 
Their voices like a ringing shell, 
Are murmuring in mine ears, 
And not a single eye is dim 
With sorrow or with tears. 


III. 


Oh! thro’ the long, long lapse of years, 
They greet me once again, 

Those young companions of my mirth, 
Wak’d by that simple strain. 

Heed not the tears within mine eyes, 
While the quick memories throng, 

Of other days upon my heart,— 
Oh! sing that little song! 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 


ON VISITING THE GRAVE OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


AT DRYBURGH ABBEY 


BY MRS. LYDIA H,. 


Reet with the noble dead, 
In Dryburgh’s solemn pile, 
Where sleep the peer, and warrior bold, 
And mitred abbots stern and old, 
Along the statued aisle ; 
Where stain'd with rust of buried years 
The old sarcophagus appears 
In mould imbedded deep; 
And Scotia's skies of sparkling blue 
Stream the oriel windows through 
Where ivied masses creep ; 
While touch'd with symmetry sublime 
The moss-clad towers that mock at Time 
Their mouldering legends keep. 


And yet, methinks, thou should’st have chose 
Thy latest couch at fair Melrose, 
Whence burst thy first most ardent song, 
And swept with wildering force along 
Where Tweed in silver flows. 
There, the young moonbeams quivering faint 
O’er mural tablet sculptur’d faint, 
Reveal a lordly race, 
And knots of roses, richly wrought, 
And tracery, light as poet's thought, 
The cluster’d columns grace. 


There good king David's ragged mien 

Fast by his faithful spouse is seen, 
And ‘neath the stony floor, 

Lie chiefs of Douglas’ haughty breast 

Contented now, to take their rest, 
And rule their kings no more. 


It was a painful sight to see 
Trim Abbotsford so gay, 
The rose-trees climbing there so bold 
The ripening fruits, in rind of gold, 
And thou, their lord, away. 


I saw the lamp, with oil unspent, 

O’er which thy thoughtful brow was bent, 
When erst with magic skill 

Unearthly beings heard thy call, 

And flitting spectres throng’d the hall 
Obedient to thy will. 


That fair domain was all thine own, 
From stately roof, to threshold stone; 
Bat did’st thou lavish pay 
The coin, that caused life’s wheels to stop? 
The heart's-blood oozing drop by drop, 
Thro’ the worn brain away? 


I said the lamp unspent was there, 
The books arrang'd in order fair; 


SIGOURNEY, 


Yet none of all thy kindred race 
Found in those lordly halls a place:— 
Thine only son, in foreign lands 

Led boldly on his martial bands, 
And stranger-lips, unmov'd and cold, 
The history of thy mansion told. 


They lauded glittering brand and spear, 

And costly gifts of prince and peer, 

And broad claymore, with silver dight, 

And hunting-horn of border-knight ; 
What were such gauds to me? 

More dear had been one simple word 

From those whose veins, thy blood had stirr'd 
To Scotia's accents free. 


Yet one* there was, in humble cell, 
A poor retainer, lone and old, 
Who of thy youth remember’d well 
And many a treasur'd story told; 
And pride, upon her wrinkled face 
Bient strangely with the trickling tear, 
As memory from its choicest place 
Brought forth in deep-recorded trace 
Thy boyhood’s gambols dear :— 
Or pointed out, with trembling hand 
Where erst thy garden-seat did stand, 
When thou, return’d from travel vain, 
Wrapp'd in thy plaid and pale with pain, 
Did’st gaze, with vacant eye, 
For stern disease had drank the fount 
Of mental vision dry. 


Ah! what avails, with giant power 
To wrest the trophies of an hour, 

One moment write with sparkling eye, 
Our name on castled turrets high, 
And yield, the next, a broken trust, 
To earth, to ashes, and to dust. 


And now, farewell, thou, who did’st sweep 
Away, the damps of ages deep, 

And fire, with wild, baronial strain 

The harp of chivalry again. 

Thou, who did’st wake, from shore to shore, 
Bleak Caledonia’s mountains hoar, 

Her blue lakes bosom'd neath their shade, 
Her sheep-folds dotted o'er the glade, 

Her rills, with music leaping down, 

The perfume of her heather brown, 
Familiar as their native glen 

To differing tribes of distant men, 

Patriot and bard! —old Scotia's care 

Shall keep thine image fresh and fair; 
Embalming to remotest time, 

The Shakspeare of her tuneful clime. 


* The widow of old Mr. Purdy, who in her humble dwelling on the premises at Abbotsford, told with touching affection, 
stories of the early life of Sir Walter, and of his sorrowfully changed appearance, after his return from travelling on the 
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“ A hundred years, a hundred years— 
How much of human power and pride, 

Of towering hopes, of trembling fears 
Have sunk beneath its whelming tide.” 


Ir is a common instance of the inconsistency of human 
desires, that although almost every person would wish for 
long life, yet no one likes to become old. It is true, that 
men sometimes are proud of gray hairs, because they think 
these will give the reputation of experience and wisdom, and 
thus, they shall be more likely to obtain some office or object 
of their ambition, which depends on the respect and confi- 
dence of their fellow men. 

But women, even the best and most discreet, seldom learn 
to grow old gracefully. There seem so few compensations for 
the loss of the bloom and attractiveness of mature womanhood 
and joyous youth, that the female heart is inclined to believe 
the old age of one of her own sex must be indeed “ days of 
darkness.” And true it must be dark for the woman who is 
growing elderly, unless the affections can be exercised. The 
warm affections of the heart make the sunshine of her lot. 
Give her but 

“‘ Sweet waters from affection's spring,” 

and her strength will be renewed, and her youth come back, 
like the flowers that bloom on the cheek of alpine snows, in 
her warm hopes for those she loves. But as she goes down 
farther and farther into the vale of years, and her sight be- 
comes dim to the beauties of nature and art, and her thoughts 
shrink from the cares of life, as from an insupportable burden, 
what shall then be her support? and where shall her hopes 
be directed for enjoyment ? 

Could you, my fair girl, look forward a hundred years, and 
fancy yourself then living, and so happy that you did not 
regret that youth had passed away, and would not, were it 
possible, go back and live over again your days of health and 
gaiety? 

There have been instances of this spiritual triumph over 
physical decay, and its loveliness is of such heavenly grace 
that we feel sure our readers will thank us for giving them a 
living example. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Chase, of Boston, will on the 27th of this 
month be one hundred and two years of age. In 1839, on her 
hundredth birthday, she told a friend, a pious lady who called 
to see her, that she was far happier than in her days of youth 
and strength, and that she would not, for anything the world 
could offer, be willing to live over again, even her happiest 
years of life.—And yet, she must, when young, have been 
very pretty ; even now, her eyes retain a lustre and expression 
which is pleasant to look upon. She was, for all the earlier 
period of her life, surrounded by relations and dear friends, 
was loved and married, and lived happily in her domestic 
relations. She has also enjoyed affluence, or at least, a suffi- 
ciency of all things—now all these worldly blessings are gone, 
vanished like a mirage in the desert, and where the green 
groves and bright waters appeared, all is, to the eye of sense, 
a desvlate barren waste, which stretches to the utmost boun- 
dary of the horizon of life. She is old and poor, and without 
relations or family connections. She has outlived all her 
generation. She is alone in the world. Where can she find 
a source of happiness ? 

She finds it, where it is always to be found—in true piety, 
in love to God, and good will to all mankind. She has the 
same cheerful trust in the protection of divine Providence, 
which an infant has in its mother’s love; and she seems as 
happy in the thought that each day brings her nearer to her 
Saviour, as a tired child would be, when he saw his mother 
stretching her kind arms to receive him. The natural buoy- 
ancy of her disposition has, no doubt, had much influence in 
predisposing her to this happy state of faith and hope. And 
probably this cheerful spirit has had considerable effect in 
prolonging her life, for the wisest of men has said, that 
‘‘a merry heart dueth good like a medicine.” Yes, cheerful- 
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ness is the true elixir of life, and Mrs. Chase appears always 
to have found its well-spring in her heart. To this cause 
also, we must attribute the wonderful preservation of her 
faculties. She looks fragile, and says that her constitution 
was always delicate ; but now, at the age of one hundred and 
two years, her memory is better than that of many who have 
not lived half her days, her hearing tolerably good, and her 
sight—but that has come a second time—so strong that she 
reads fine print and hems fine muslin without the aid of 
glasses. She has taste and the love of order in active exer- 
cise—keeps her apartment in order, making her own bed, and 
very nicely it looks—also she makes her own caps and capes, 
and ruffles these with as much care as though she were a 
young lady. She usually rises about six in the morning, and 
retires before ten in the evening; and, what shows her wouder- 
ful energy of character, mental as well as physical, she very 
rarely takes any repose during the interval. Many women, 
not very aged ladies either, impair their faculties, in truth 
become sadly imbecile in mind as well as invalid in health, 
merely from their inactive habits. If you wish to live long, 
engage in some pursuits that call forth the energies of the 
mind, while properly employing the hands, and above all, 
develope and strengthen the best and warmest affections of 
the heart. 

But how can Mrs. Chase, at her great age, improve her 
time? Surely she may be excused from employment? She 
does not desire this. A state of rest, or inaction makes no 
part of her theory of happiness. Every moment of her wak- 
ing hours is strictly employed. She now cuts and makes all 
her own clothing, and, till within the last two years, perform- 
ed sewing for others. And she reads many hours of each day. 
Not long since she read one hundred and sixty pages in ‘‘Bax- 
ter’s Saint’s Rest,” aloud, during one afternoon. But her 
Bible is her chief treasure. She studies it daily, comparing 
passages and illustrating texts with the aptness and readiness 
of a scholar and a divine. Religion is her theme of power 
and eloquence. Her language, when engaged on this her 
favourite subject, is clear, and even elegant, and her words 
pour forth with an energy and earnestness which impress 
the hearer almost like a voice from the spirit land. And then 
her dark eyes kindle with the light of perfect faith and holy 
joy, and her pale, withered features are so expressive of the 
gladness of her hope, the rapture of her soul in its near ap- 
proach to the Saviour, that we have looked on her, at such 
times with an admiration which the most beautiful young 
face (and we love to luok on youth and beauty) never inspired. 

Here then is exhibited the principle which can beautify old 
age, and make the closing years the best and brightest of a 
woman’s life. What would be the lot of this aged, lonely 
woman if her affections had not these heavenly hopes, this 
love of the Saviour on which tocentre? What would be her 
lot where the Christian religion was unacknowledged and un- 
felt, or its precepts disregarded? In heathen countries, a 
female old and poor, without family or kindred, would be 
left to perish in want and sorrow. In our favoured land, the 
Gospel has diffused a holier, a happier sentiment, which the 
case of this old lady most strikingly illustrates. She has for 
several years been unable to earn her own support, though 
she does what she can, but all her wants have been cared for. 
A number of benevolent ladies pay her board and provide 
whatever she needs. Nor is this done in the cold manner of 
constrained relief to the needy; but with that warm heart- 
felt love and reverence which the pious character and con- 
versation of Mrs. C. inspire. Rich and accomplished ladies, 
young and lovely girls, consider it a privilege to visit this aged 
saint, and listen to her fervent eloquence in her Savivur’s 
cause. And we are happy to add, that this mission of charity, 
this appreciation of piety ia not confined to the ladies of any 
particular sect. Mrs. C. is herself an Episcopalian, and a 
most devoted believer in the doctrines and forms of the church. 
But her heart can unite with and love all the friends of Jesus; 
and among those who watch over her, to *‘ do her good,” may 
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be found ladies of most of the Christian denominations in our 
city. 

What a blessing is this altar of Charity, where all may meet 
in love and union! And how thrice blessed to woman is the 
revelations of the Gospel of Christ! Its precepts and exam- 
ples make the blessing of her lot in every station of this life ; 
its hopes console her in death; and its promises give her an 
inheritance of glory and happiness in the life which is to 
come ! 

——j_— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We have had such an abundance of favours from our lite- 
rary friends, that we find it impossible to examine the half 
of the MSS. sent us. The following articles are on file for 
publication, some of which will, however, require a little 
emendation. 

** Reminiscences of Childhood.” 

* The Village Revisited.” 

* The Forgotten.” 

* The Biack-haired Lassie.” 
‘To the Zephyr.” 

** To a Rose bleached by the Sun,” and 

** The School Girl watching the Stars.” 

Sincerely do we wish our critic's task was now ended, and 
the score or two of articles we must reject, were safely in the 
But the labour must be 


hands of their respective authors. 
done. We beg those who are disappointed to console them- 
selves with the reflection that but few writers are required 
fur the “ Book,” in comparison with the number of readers 
we shall most willingly add tw our list of friends. We hope, to 
number them among the latter, if not the former. The wri- 
ters of such articles as the following, must have taste to en- 
joy the highest excellences in literature; could they devote 
sufficient time from their more important duties, they would 
doubtiess excel as authors, but a few hours, and a few thoughts 
now and then, devoted to the Muses, will not propitiate those 
exacting ladies. They require the whole heart ;—which the 
author of “ Hannibal's Oath" has not given, though there is 
much poetic merit in the lines. And here is another poem 
commencing— 
* Thou art unconscious, beauteous one”’— 


which shows a good ear for the harmony of numbers, and is 
almost worthy of a place in the *‘ Book.” And here is the 
* Tale of the Two Barons,” wild and full of horrors sufficient 
to gratify the most largely developed organ of destructiveness 
which phrenologist ever measured. We give the conclusion 
of the scene. 

* Just then—the torch came down! 

* High into the air, with one mighty burst—with dust and 
ashes, and wreaths of smoke—with limbs torn from their 
parent trunks, and severed heads, and streams of gushing 
gore—all in one vast column of glowing fire—were hurled the 
ruins of the aged castle! Back, by the overwhelming shock, 
the eager squadrons were driven—terrified yeomanry and 
masterless steeds fled wildly over the desolated plain, or lay 
struggling in agony, beneath the huge masses of rock and 
timber that crushed them to the bloody earth. 

“ And there, where the Rhine swept by in beautiful ma- 
jesty. they whose lives had been one scene of deadly feud and 
bitter revenge, who had never met face to face, but at the 
head, each of his ready vassals, and had ever bared the blade 
or couched the lance, ‘ rescue or no rescue!'—there, side by 
side, fanned by the same breeze, washed by the sume wave, 
the one, with countenance calm and tranquil, a smile of glo- 
rious pride on hia lip, the other black and scorched, his fierce 
features distorted with agony, lay the lifeless forms of the 
hostile Barons.” 

The author of * Old Times—or Fanny,” is not as successful 
in poetry as he was in prose. We shall attend to his request. 
But we must be more summary. The following articles we 
class among the “ promising” (see the June number of the 
* Book,” page 282.) ‘* Sketch by the Oriole Girl,” Nos. I. & 
Il., also * Parental Love’ —*“ Retrospection”—" Angels’ Rest” 
—* Birth-day Reverie”’—* Youth sleeping in the Arms of 
Death” —and “ In the far off Indian Ocean.” 

In the “ mediocre” class we must place the poem beginning, 

“ Ye myriads of worlds that gem the night"—“ The 4th of 
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March and 4th of April contrasted,”"—‘* The Mertouns”— 
“* My old Glove” —* A true Love Story”—and ** Let me weep.” 
The * Lecture on Female Education” is an excellent produc- 
tion, and will be noticed more at length in the next num- 
ber. The gentleman who sent it will please accept our 
thanks. We must defer noticing till next month, the remain- 
ing papers in our drawer—but stay, here is one that should 
not wait. The author of ‘* Gaul’s Address to the Shade of 
Momi,” may rest assured that his poem shall have a place in 
the * Book” as soon as we have room. 


———_ 
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The Poets of America. Edited by John Keese. New York, 
38. Colman. - 
We have already called the attention of our readers to this 


splendid specimen of American taste and enterprise. We 
recur to the subject, in order to assure those who have not 
yet enjoyed an opportunity of examining for themselves, that 
* The Poets of America” is, without exception, the most cred- 
itable book ever published in this country. The previous 
volume was greatly admired, both at home and abroad. We 
are happy to say, that the publisher has issued the two vol- 
umes in similar binding, as much more complete, at the same 
time either volume is distinct in itself, and will be sold sepa- 
rate. This work will prove of the purest delight to all who 
have any taste for poetry, or any love for the arts. Daponte’s 
“ Fall of Babylon,” Hill's sonnet to “ Spring,” Bryant's 
“ Fountain,” Charlton's * One Night at Sea,” Benjamin's 
* Departed,” and many other poems which we have not space 
to enumerate, are illustrated in the most striking and taste- 
ful manner. “ The Poets of America,” with more than the 
attractive embellishments of the * Annuals,” possesses an 
intrinsic and permanent value. It is not a volume whose 
interest expires with the season. The selection has been 
made with so much discrimination and conscientiousness, 
that Mr. Keese deserves the warmest thanks for his assiduity 
The execution of the volume reflects equal 
Success attend their labours! 

America, Historical, Statistical, and Descriptive. By J. S. 

Buckingham, Esq. 2 vols, 8vo. New York, Harper & 

Brothers. Philadelphia, Henry Perkins, 1841. 

Mr. Buckingham, like others of his countrymen who have 
visited the United States on a book-making expedition, 
brought with him a larger amount of reputation for ability 
and integrity than he carried away. Before his visit he was 
regarded as a clever man who had seen a great deal of the 
world, and who understood well how to describe what he had 
seen; but after he was heard in his own proper person, it was 
very soon discovered that he had an ugly practice of draw- 
ing on his imagination for his facts, and there was strong 
reason to suspect that he had not been the great traveller he 
described himself. We know that among scientific people 
here, he was considered a superficial pretender. 

Mr, Buckingham’s most striking characteristic is personal 
vanity ; and his book, now published, is just what might have 
been expected from such « man, Itis full of the most ridicu- 
luus egotism—egotism which displays itself not only in con- 
stant self-laudation, but in the silliest abuse of all who seem 
not to have acknowledged his supposed superiority, and equal- 
ly silly praise of all who have taken the pains to flatter 
his weaknesses, Of himself he never tires of talking, and he 
quotes all the newspaper notices of his lectures to show in 
what high estimation he was universally held. 

To intelligent American readers Mr. Buckingham’s book 
offers little that is new. Much of it is made up of statistics 
copied from familiar sources; and his observations and de- 
scriptions are trite and common-place. He has suffered him- 
self, moreover, to fall into the common error of relating ab- 
surd gossip, and has gravely put forth certain old stories 
which have been passing current as accepted jokes time out of 
memory. As to the frame of our government and our politi- 
eal science generally, he seems to be wholly ignorant. 

It must not be thought from what we have said, that Mr. 
B.’s book is denunciatory of the Americans. On the contra- 
ry, unless where his personal feelings interfered, as in his de- 
scription of Washington, he has, we doubt not, endeavoured 
to be fair; and in some things he has given us quite an abun- 


and jadgment. 
credit on the publisher. 
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dance of his treacle-compliment. Philadelphia especially 
comes in for an ample share of his praises, so that we, of 
course, have nothing to complain of. But his book wants 
vigour and freshness, and without these a traveller less de- 
furmed by egregious and overweening vanity than Mr. B. 
could not hope to be either instructive or entertaining. 





Lectures on the History of Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
From the German of Frederick Schlegel. New York, J. 
& H.G, Langley. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

We thank the Messrs. Langley for giving to the public so 
good an edition of this really excellent work—a work which 
every student will find a valuable guide, and every scholar 
has found a valuable remembrancer. But why did they em- 
ploy the person who wrote the “ Introduction by the Ameri- 
can Editor?” Certainly they could not have found any other 
who would have written an “ Introduction” so badly. We 
know not who he may be, but we say to him in all kindness 
that writing is not the vocation for which nature destined 
him, and we respectfully advise him to desist. 

First Book of Natural History, prepared for the use of 
Schools and Colleges, by W. S. W. Ruschenberger, M. D. 
Turner & Fisher, Philadelphia, 1841, 

Along with our copy of this little work we received a vo- 
lume of recommendatory notices, from physicians in various 
parts of the country. As these learned Doctors all agree in 
praising both the plan and execution of the work, none we 
presume will venture to contradict them; at least we will not, 
especially as from our own examination we are inclined to be- 
lieve they are all right. 





The Secretary of Macchiavelli; or, the Siege of Florence. 
An Historical Romance, By Daniel McCarthy, Esq. 2 vols. 
Lea & Blanchard, 1841, 

A well told story of a most interesting people at a most in- 
teresting period. It will well repay perusal, 

Tales for the People and their Children. D. Appleton & Co, 
New York, R.S. H. George, 20 S, Fifth street, Philadel- 
phia, 1841. 

Under this general title the Messrs. Appleten are publish- 
ing a series of neatly got up little volumes, containing stories 
adapted to the comprehension of young minds, and intended 
to impress upon them useful lessons of conduct. Among the 
latest they have issued are “ ‘The Peasant and the Prince, ’ 
and “ ‘The Poplar Grove*” the former by Miss Martineau, and 
the latter by Mrs. Copley. ‘The design of this publication is 
undeniably good, and its execution is highly creditable. 





Happiness. By J. A. James. Appleten & Co., New York. 
R. S. H. George, 20 S. Fifth st. Philadelphia, 1841. 

This miniature volume contains various essays on the sub- 

ject of Happiness, which convey sound and wholesome truths. 





The Ancient Regime. By G. P. R. James. 2 vols. Harper & 

Brothers, New York. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

The Ancient Regime. By G. P. R. James. 1 vol. Cheap 

Edition. Morton McMichael, Philadelphia, i841. 

This is decidedly one of the best of Mr. James’ novels. The 
incidents of the story are numerous and well related, and the 
characters are drawn with great skill. Mr. McMichael sells 
his edition at 50 cents per copy. 





The Young People’s Book; or Magazine of Useful and En- 
tertaining Knowledge. No.1. Sept. 1841. Philadelphia, 
Morton McMichael. 

The first number of this work is now before us, and highly 
as our expectations had been raised by our knowledge of the 
enterprise, skill, and resources of the spirited and judicious 
publisher, we confess they have been more than realized. The 
mechanical execution is really elegant. The typography is 
clear and glossy: the paper firm and white: the binding neat 
and tasteful. The ornaments and embellishments, which are 
numerous, are chosen with singular good taste, and the ar- 
tists who have been employed upon them have done them- 
selves great credit. Sartain’s Mezzotint is to our mind de- 
cidedly the best thing we have yet seen from his burin. 


Of the literary contents of this new and promising periodi- 
cal it is not too much to say, that in variety and freshness of 
topics—in adaptedness to the peculiar objects in view—in 
ease and gracefulness of composition, and in high-toned mo- 
ral and national sentiment they cannot be surpassed. Such 
men as Mitchell, Morton, Coates, Sanderson, Frost, and others 
of the same character; and such ladies as our own Mrs. Sigour- 
ney and Miss Rand, have contributed to the number before us ; 
and a host of the most eminent literary and scientific writers 
are pledged to give the most efficient aid to future issues. 
Under such auspices, and got up as it has been in a style so 
beautiful, the Young People’s Book must be succeasful. 

Should any of our friends wish to subscribe to this valuable 
work, we shall be glad to present their names to the pub- 
lisher. The subscription price is $2 per annum. 





The Victim of Chancery; or a Debtor's Experience. New 
York, 1841. 

There is no bookseller’s imprint in this volume, but it is too 
well got up, not to have come from one of the trade. Why 
the name has been omitted we know not. We have not yet 
read the book, but a friend who has, assures us that it is really 
very interesting. 





Facts in Mesmerism, with reasons for a dispassionate inquiry 
into it. By the Rev. C. H. Townsend, A.M. New York, 
Harper & Brothers. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 1841. 
This is a well written volume, consisting, as the title indi- 

cates, partly of facts and partly of upinions, in support of the 
existence of Mesmerism. The author isa clergyman of stand- 
ing and character, and the book is written with an air of 
earnest inquiry after the truth, which will not admit of ridi- 
cule. The cases he cites, of his own knowledge, certainly 
present very remarkable phenomena; and there is in his 
disquisitione much that is philosophical and just. Doubters 
will now begin to hesitate. 





Manners and Customs of the Japanese. New York, Harper 
& Brothers. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 1841. 

So little is known of the Japanese that this volume will be 
gladly welcomed by all who feel an interest in that singular 
people. It is full of lively descriptions and anecdotes, and 
contributes much information that will be new to the general 
reader. 

The Deer Slayer; or, the First War Path. A Tale. 2 vols. 
Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 

These volumes we perceive are stereotyped, and from this 
we infer that Mr. Cooper's popularity as an author is increas- 
ing, and that the sales of his bouks are becoming more nume- 
rous. We infer, also, that he has discovered that he mistook 
his course when he turned aside from the legitimate province 
of fiction, to sneer at and condemn those to whom he was 
inimical. 

The Deer Slayer is an interesting story, in which Leather 
Stocking is introduced in his early years. The scene is laid 
in western New York, and both in his delineation of his hero, 
and in the descriptions of natural objects Mr. Cooper certain- 
ly displays great ability. Indeed, we think, the Deer Slayer 
will compare favourably with any of his later productions, 
and we have no doubt it will be extensively read and gene- 
rally admired. 





The People's Library.—On our cover this month we have 
placed the prospectus of this work, the first number of which 
has just been issued. As we were fortunate enough to obtain 
an early copy, we are enabled to speak of its appearance and 
character, in both of which respects it has strong claims to 
attention. The number contains over one hundred octavo 
pages, comprising an admirable story by Miss Leslie, nearly 
the whole of James's last novel—Annette de St. Morin, vari- 
ous literary intelligence, and speculations on current events. 
It contains, besides the letter press, a splendid steel plate, 
representing a group of boys engaged in reading a ghost story, 
and the expression of the little fellows’ faces, and their ear- 
nest and picturesque attitudes, are most admirably delinea- 
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ted. The whole is done up, in a beautiful cover, suitable for 
transmission by mail. 

The Library is only Three Dollars per annum, which, con- 
sidering the large amount of matter it will furnish, and the 
superb embellishments it will contain, is singularly cheap. 


The Siege of Agrigentum. A Poem, by Eleanor Allen. Bus- 
ton, Little & Brown, pp. 79. 

This is a poem in heroic verse, descriptive of the capture 
of an ancient city of Sicily by the Carthaginians, under the 
command of Hannibal, son of Gisgo and grandson of Hamil- 
ear. It is rare that our poets select for their themes, scenes 
which require a reference to antiquity; and for a young lady 
to picture her heroes after the Homerian fashion, is quite a 
But the author of this poem is a rare and ripe 
scholar; though scarcely passed the age of “ sweet seven- 
teen,” she reads Greek with the ease of a professor of ancient 
languages, and is as familiar with the pages of Thucydides, 
as boarding school young ladies are with the history of Eng- 
land. Lest the young gentlemen should be frightened, we 
will whisper them, that Miss A. is as lovely as she is learned, 
and with such gentle manners, and voice so low and sweet 
toned, that their most delicate ideal of a “ perfect woman,” 
would be satisfied with this original. She is, in truth, so un- 
pretending, that none but those intimately acquainted with 
her, would imagine her ever to have gathered any thing but 
flowers in the garden of literature; and yet she has robbed 
the tree of knowledge of some of its brightest and choicest 
fruit. Now we trust our readers are prepared to feel inter- 
ested in the poem, which we assure them is well worth their 
perusal. The story is, of course, of wars and sufferings, for 


novelty. 


what siege can be otherwise described? but there is a charm- 
ing episode of true and tender love, which will interest the 
young. A Greek maiden, Carthia, had been taken prisoner 
by the Romans, and sold to an Agrigentine chief, Gallius, 
who loved her, and offered to make her his wife. But, with 
the common perversity of the lover's fate, she had become 
attached to Hyllas, a younger and handsomer Agrigentine— 
and sad, but heroic, was their first interview concluded. Car- 
thia thus closes her story, and her lover takes his resolution: 


“When Latius scorned me as a captive maid, 
His studious care my rising grief allay'd. 
A home of splendour to his grateful slave, 
Your gen'rous rival with my freedom gave; 
My willing heart would he alone retain ; 
Oh, gentle Hyllas! must he love in vain? 
The maiden ceas'd; with mournful accent he:— 
Whom thou hast chosen, is most worthy thee. 
No more I seek what justice bids resign, 
Nor dare confront me with so proud a line; 
For noble Gallias should no rival claim, 
But him, his equal in the ranks of fame. 
Hence a sad exile from the joyous light, 
lever wander in a rayless night; 
For thou to me hast been the cheering ray— 
The car of Phebus at the rising day. 
I soon shall wander on the Stygian shore, 
And thee, another's, I shall meet no more. 
May Jove protect thee, and the powers above, 


And Gallias love thee as I fondly love!” 


We shall not reveal the catastrophe—that is a mystery our 
readers may solye by perusing the little volume itself; and 
we assure them it will richly repay their trouble. The versi- 
fication is smooth and meliifluous, and the language clear, 
appropriate and expressive. We think it shows a refined 
poetic taste, and talents of much promise, which our sex 
should be careful to encourage by their favour. 





The Hannahs; or Maternal Influence on Sons. By Robert 


Philip. 

This neat volume is one of a series now in course of being 
published by Appleton & Co., of New York, under the title 
of “ The Lady's Closet Library.” The works already issued 
are “* The Marys,” “* The Marthas,” and “* The Lydias,” all 
by the Rev. R. Philip. The ladies who have had the plea- 
sure and privilege of reading these excellent books, will re- 





quire no recommendation of ours to induce them to peruse 
“ The Hannahe.” It is a treasure for mothers. The mater- 
nal influence on the character of Samuel, is one of the most 
beautiful exhibitions of woman's power, when directed by 
true piety, faith, hope, and love conjoined, that we ever re- 
member to have read. The author has a just sense of fe- 
male character, and most eloquently does he set forth the high 
privileges which the religion of the Saviour has conferred on 
woman. 


Merry's Museum. Published by Bradbury & Soden, Boston. 

Is among the number of new periodicals lately started, 
Judging from the numbers we have seen, we think it will be 
eminently successful. Prepared particularly for the youth of 
our land, it has a large and earnest class of readers, who, if 
they once persuade their parents to take it, will not be likely 
to give it up. And then the name of its editor is a letter of 
recommendation; for who dues not know Samuel G. Goodrich, 
alias Peter Parley, and his excellent talents for book making. 
It is ornamented with numerous wood engravings, which add 
much to its attractiveness for the young. 





Boston Miscellany of Literature and Fashion; a Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Magazine. 

Such is the title of a projected work, which is to be com- 
menced next January. The prospectus gives promise of a 
work of rare merit; the editor, Nathan Hale, jr., Esq., is a 
scholar of fine talents; and though he is young in years, he 
has had considerable experience in literary doings. His 
father is editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, one of the 
most “ respectable” of our city papers; his mother, sister to 
the Everetts, is a lady of highly cultivated mind, who has 
prepared a number of very useful and interesting works for 
the young; therefore it is that we prophesy success for the 
son. With such examples, with such training, how could he 
fail of rightly appreciating the high and responsible duties he 
has undertaken, and we doubt not he will faithfully discharge 
them. We have dwelt on this subject in recommendation of 
the plan, because much depends on the character and talents 
of the editor, and the enterprise of the publishers. Its suc- 
cess is more a matter of doubt. But we will not dwell on 
the discouragements and obstacles which may arise. New 
England has wealth in abundance to sustain such a publica- 
tion; there oughi to be sufficient liberality, taste, and appre- 
ciation of native talent, to do this nobly and generously. We 
trust such will be the case, and we shall welcome the new 
comer with our best wishes. Publishers, Bradbury & Soden. 





The Secret Foe. Carey & Hart, Philad. 

We are always pleased when reading a novel by this lady. 
We are sure to find a book characterized by good sense and 
a well arranged plot. Her characters, as in the book we are 
now noticing, appear to belong to the age they are intended 
fur. We do not have a Walter Raleigh talking like a parlour 
lounger, nor an Oliver Cromwell one degree removed from 
aruffian. We unhesitatingly pronounce The Secret Foe the 
best novel she has written, and indeed may add, that it is the 
best novel published for a length of time. Cromwell figures 
largely in it, and it is seldom that he has been introduced by 
a more efficient hand. 


Ellen Pickering. 





The Charleston Book. Samuel Hart, Sen., Charleston, S. C. 

This work will contain specimens of the writings of the 
most eminent of the Literati of the place which gives the title 
of the work. It will comprise about 350 pages, and will be 
published at the low price of Two Dollars. W. Gilmore 
Simms, Esq. will be the editor—a powerful name, and a most 
estimable gentleman. It certainly must succeed, Gentlemen 
of the South—stop—Ladies of the South, you certainly will 
cherish the undertaking, and the gentlemen are bound to fol- 
iow your lead. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

This is certainly one of the most amusing books ever writ- 
ten. In broad farce it far surpasses any thing that we have 
ever read. The scenes are of the most ludicrous description. 


Valentine Vor. 
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The incidents are induced by Valentine's ventriloquial powers, 
and the innocent mischief he causes is of the most laughable 
kind. There is a serious vein that runs through the book, as 
tragical as the other portion is amusing, the ground work of 
which is the mischief caused by the old system of private mad 
houses in England. Some of the descriptions are most har- 
rowing. ‘Take the work ail in all, we ne’er shall look upon 
its like again. 





Ten Thousand a Year. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 
Finished at last—Oiley Gammon is dead—Titmouse mad— 
Kate married—Aubrey “ Lorded.” ‘The work does not flag 
even to the last page. Gammon’s death is powerfully de- 
scribed. ‘This book now needs no commendation from us — 
Every body will have it and read for themselves, 





Guy Fawkes ; or, the Gun Powder Treason. Lea & Blan- 
chard, Philadelphia, 

Received just as we were going to press. A splendid novel 
we are certain,as it is written by Ainsworth, author of Rook- 
wood, Crichton, &e. 

———>——_— 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 
The Child's Gem. New York, 8. Colman. 

Juvenile literature is growing in impurtance every day. 
To write so as to interest and improve a child, is far more 
difficult than many suppose. Next, if not equal in import- 
ance to the matter, is the style of execution in which chil- 
dren's books are prepared. In our opinion, no publisher in 
the country understands this subject better than the publish- 
er of the Child's Gem. The paper, typography, cuts and 
covers of hia series of juvenile books are neat and elegant, 
calculated to win the regard of children, and “ hold them 
from their play.” His juvenile gift books for 1842, are supe- 
rior to those previously issued. We earnestly recommend 
them to parents and all in search of presents for the young. 
Besides a new volume of the Child's Gem, Mr. Colman will 
publish early this autumn, the following:—* Child’s Token,” 
* Annualette,” and “ Youth's Keepsake.” 

Also for the Ladies —The same publisher has ready for the 
particular use of the fair, in their domestic relations, ‘ The 
Ladies Annual Register,” heretofore edited by Mrs. Gilman, 
now by Mrs. Hale, of Bosten, in which there are many things 
interesting and useful, and strongly commending themselves 
to every good housekeeper, and particularly to those who have 
just commenced, or are contemplating early engagements in 
married life. T. 
1. The Philadelphia National Guards Quick Step, composed 

by Chas. Zeuner. 

2. The Love Spell Gallop, by the same. 
3. “* Thy Name was once a Magic Spell,” words by the Hon. 

Mrs. Norton, adapted to a Scotch Melody, by Miss Cowell. 
4. “Tam far from my Native Home,”’ composed by John H, 

Hewitt. 

5. “Oh! take me back to Switzerland,” words and music by 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

6. “* [cana lo’e thee less,” a Ballad, by Catherine H. Water- 
man, composed by Wm. R. Dempster. 

Philadelphia, published by J. F. Nunns, 184 Chesnut street. 

The “ Quick Step” and the “Gallop” are spirited compo- 
sitions, very creditable to the taste of Mr. Chas. Zeuner. 

The Hon. Mrs. Norton's well known ballad, adapted to a 
pleasing Scotch melody, is well calculated for young and timid 
performers. It requires no effort in the execution, and will 
not fail to please generally. 

Mr. Hewitt’s Melody is said to be a favourite with the 
amateurs of Boston; we have no doubt that the same favour 
will be generally extended to it. 

The Tyrolian Ballad, with words written, and music ar- 
ranged for the Piano Forte, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, will be 
sure to find among us an echo of the applause with which it 
was received in the saloons of London. 

Miss Waterman's Ballad is a great favourite of ours, and 
Mr. Dempster has transfused into his expressive melody all 
its grace without injuring its simplicity. 


Celebrated Women.—On carefully examining the contents 
of the “ World in a Pocket Book,” noticed in our last, a new 
publication for sale at Mr. Dobson's, we find, somewhat to our 
surprise, we confess, considering the small size of the work, 
brief memuirs of celebrated women. Mary, Queen of Scots, 
is thus noticed : 

“Border feuds, English wars, and rebellions, harassed 
Scotland until the reign of the unhappy and beautiful queen 
Mary, who, after marrying the Dauphin of France, in 1548, 
(who died early,) very imprudently assumed the armorial 
bearings of Queen of England, (of which she was the legiti- 
mate, but Catholic heiress,) and sailed for Scotland. This 
act was never forgiven by her jealous rival, the Protestant 
Queen, Elizabeth, through whose intrigues ber kingdom was 
disturbed, and she was induced to marry Lord Darniey, who 
with other nobles, in a fit of unfounded jealousy, murdered 
her Secretary, Rizzio, in her presence. Derniey was soon 
after mysteriously killed; the house in which he slept being 
blown up with gunpowder. The queen married (her friends 
say she was forced to it) the Eari of Bothwell, who was 
charged with the murder of aay | Bothwell was compelled 
to fly; he perished miserably in Norway. A conspiracy of 
Lords forced the queen to renounce the crown in favour of her 
son, and imprisoned her in Lochleven Castle, making the Earl 
of Murray regent. The queen's troops having been defeated, 
Mary fled to England, where she was imprisoned for eighteen 
years, and then condemned to death, on the charge of cen- 
spiracy against the English crown &c., by Queen Elizabeth. 
Executed at Fotheringay Castle, February 7, 1587, aged 45— 
a sad blot in the escutcheon of Elizabeth!” 

The Empress, Maria Theresa, receives a liberal share of the 
author's attention. Her story is told briefly and to the point: 

“The ‘ Pragmatic Sanction’ gave Austria to his daughter, 
Maria Theresa, Arch-Duchess, guarantied by the German 
States and the powers of Europe. At his death, in 1740, civil 
dissension followed with the war of the succession. The Prag- 
matic Sanction, however, was maintained, and the Austrian 
succession finally secured by the treaty of Hubertsburg. Ma- 
ria Theresa was born 1717, and early married to Francis of 
Lovaine, by whom she had a large family;—one daughter, 
Antoinette, became Queen of France. Early in the war of the 
succession with the King of Prussia and Duke of Bavaria, she 
was compelled to fly. She had lost every thing, and threw 
herself into the arms of the Hungarians, with her infants, and 
addressed the assembly of Hungary in Latin, (the common 
language of the better classes in that country.) ‘ Princes and 
Lords,— Abandoned by my friends, persecuted by my enemies, 
attacked by my nearest relations, | have no resource but in 
your fidelity, courage,and constancy. Lentrust into your hands 
the children of your king. ‘They depend on you tor life and 
safety.’ * Let us die for our Queen!" was the responding shout, 
which echoed throughout Hungary like an electric shock. 
Thousands flocked to Maria's standard, and the brave Hun- 
garians, assisted by George IL., of Engiand, who gained for 
her the battle of Dettingen, caused her to be crowned Queen 
of Bohemia, 1743, and she placed the imperial crown of Ger- 
many on her husband's brow, October 4, 1745, while the peace 
of Aix la Chapelle, October 18, 1748, secured herempire. In 
1756, the Prussians invaded Saxony, but were beaten back by 
Brown and other commanders; and as a reward for their va- 
lour, the knightly order of ‘ Maria Theresa,’ was instituted, 
She studied the good of her subjects, and the comfort of her 
brave soldiers and champions, in their old age. She lost her 
husband, in 1764, and met death herself, in 1780, ac the age 
of 63, with the same fortitude that distinguished her through 
all the other trials of life.” 

After commenting with severity on the private life of Ca- 
therine the “Great,” her public career is noticed: 

‘* This artful woman and Orloff headed a conspiracy, and 
after inflaming the popular mind with a report that her hus- 
band intended to alter the succession and imprison his queen, 
the conspirators proceeded with a large force, and escorted 
Catherine to St. Petersburg, where she was proclaimed em- 
press. She then marched at the head of her troops and with 
her confederates, to an imperial villa, where her husband was 
residing with the Countess Woronzoff. Peter was imprisoned 
and murdered. This empress was the guiding spirit in the 
infamous partition of Poland. In the last battle, as late 
as 1794, when Praga was stormed, burnt and plundered by 
Suwarrow, 20,000 of the inhabitants and Polish soldiers were 
massacred! She put another prince, Iwan, to death, on ac- 
count of the real or pretended discovery ofa conspiracy. Her 
ambition excited the jealousy of Turkey, whose Sultan de- 
clared war against her, and imprisoned her ambassador Jo- 
seph II., of Germany, assisted her against the Porte, with 
80.000 men. But ker general, Suwarrow, was irresistible. 
He undertook the campaign against the Turks in 1773, de- 
feated them at Turtukey, and wrote home—‘ Honour and 
glory to God! Glory to you Romanzow! We are in posses- 
sion of Turtukey, and | amin it.’ He gained several victories, 
particularly thatof Rymnik. in conjunction withthe Austrian 
general. He took Bender and Belgrade ; and in 1790, Ismailow, 
where many thousands of the Turks were butchered. This 
event he announced by writing— The Russian colours wave 
on the ramparts of [smailow.’ 
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‘Ismailow is no more! * * * The glow 
Of burning streets, like moonlight on the water, 
Was imaged in blood—the sea of slaughter.’— Byron. 

“ The Turkieh force in the Black Sea was destroyed, and 
Oczakow taken and secured to Russia at the peace. Catha- 
rine I1., besides those conquests, otherwise strengthened and 
aggrandized the Ru-sian empire, and was styled * the Great.’ 
She was a woman of strong mind, brilliant talents, ambitious 
and politic; but vindictive and cruel. She died in 1796, hav- 
ing reigned 34 years.” 

Christiana, Queen of Sweden, is described as ‘a woman 
of great beauty and brilliant genius—a compound of sense 
and weakness—of clemency and cruelty—of religion and ro- 
mance—of levity and learning. She Leooteed her country 
by enforcing its hen and encouraging literature and the arts. 
She espoused the Catholic faith, and resigned the crown in 
favour of her cousin, Charles X., 1659, and retired to Rome, 
where she died.” 

Semiramis; Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra; Elizabeth of Eng- 
land; Catherine de Medicis, and the Consort of Peter the 
Great, once a peasant girl of Livonia—also euliven the pages 
of * The World in a Pocket Book.” 

The Knickerbocker.—We learn from the August number of 
this work, that it has passed into the hands of new publishers, 
Otis, Broaders & Co., of Boston—who will do full justice to 
their department. The editorial chair has always been ably 
filled. We trust it has a long course of prosperity before it, 
and well it deserves public favour. We consider it one of the 
best of our native periodicals, and an honour to American 
literature. 

Alexander's Weekly Messenger,—It is rather out of our 
usual course to notice old established publications, because 
we believe they can do very well without our aid, but having 
published recently the advertisement of Mr. Alexander's 
Messenger, and feeling—we are pleased to acknowledge it— 
under many obligations to his kindness, we desire to call at- 
tention to him and his periodical. Philadelphia it is known 
is particularly rich in papers which are issued weekly. We 
have the Saturday Evening Post, one of the oldest, and, un- 
der its present able management, one of the best conducted 
journals io the country; the Saturday Courier, rich in varied, 
agreeable, and instructive literature, and highly popular, as 
its extensive circulation proves; the Saturday Chronicle, sen- 
sible, well informed, and always judicious; besides various 
others, literary, religious, and scientific, all of which are well 
esteemed wherever they are known; and in addition to them 
all we have the Weekly Messenger, a sprightly. spirited, in- 
telligent, and successful paper, the proprietor of which is one 
of the most enterprising of all the publishers—and their name 
is legion—we have ever known. 

Charles Alexander is no common man. We have known him 
many a long year, and in the whole progress of our acquaint- 
ance we have had continual occasion to admire his shrewdness, 
his sagacity, his readiness, and, above all, his energy. When 
we first became acquainted with him he was just commencing 
the Saturday Evening Post—at that time the only professed- 
ly literary weekly paper published in the whole country—and 
it was then, and is now, a matter of surprise to us, how, 
with his elender pecuniary means, and the difficulty, which 
then existed, of obtaining literary aid, he could have given to 
it an impulse which it has not even yet ceased to feel. After 
this he established the Casket—the root from which has sprung 
our neighbour Graham's flourishing Magazine—the former 
Daily Chronicle, a large sized evening paper, which was un- 
deniably one of the best ever attempted here—the Literary 
Souvenir, a meritorious weekly—the Saturday Courier—the 
Vade Mecum, a sporting paper, edited with great success by 
Neal, the inimitable Charcoal Sketcher—the Gentleman's 
Magazine—the Weekly Messenger, and more recently, in 
connexion with Mr. A. Scott, one of his own protegés, a fine, 
clever, intelligent, thorough-going, enterprising young man, 
a penny paper called the Daily Chronic's, which has already 
taken a high rank among that useful and independent class of 
publications. Nor must we forget in this enumeration, that 
he also aided in laying the foundations of our own establish- 
ment, The Lady's Book, of which in the outset he was a joint 
proprietor, and in which he has always shown the liveliest 
interest. 


Col. Alexander—for in addition to his literary connexions 
he has also mingled in military life, and bears a commission 
under the broad seal of this commonwealth—has had the 
good fortune to see many of those who commenced their ca- 
reer as boys in his printing office, prove to be men of mark 
and deserved consideration. Some are now editors or pub- 
lishers of newspapers and periodicals—some are practical 
printers, eminent for industry and ability—some are mer- 
chants of ample business—some are lawyers; and a large pro- 
portion of them all, whatever may be their callings, are useful, 
upright and estimable citizens. 

We have said that our friend Alexander is a man of rare 
energy, and his whole course has shown it. He established 
the first weekly journal commenced in Philadelphia; he also 
established the first monthly magazine, both of which are 
yet extant and successful. He introduced the first power 
press used in this city, and was before all others here in ap- 
plying steam as a motive to this department of mechanic art. 
For many of the ornamental letters introduced of late years 
we are indebted to his taste; and the improvements he has 
been constantly making in all matters connected with his vo- 
cation have stirred up others to a similar effort. The public. 
therefore, have benefitted by his labours; and they will be, or 
at least they ought to be, grateful for them. 

The Weekly Messenger is really a very excellent, and a 
very cheap paper. It has a great—almost an unbounded— 
circulation. It goes every where. In town or country it is 
equally sought after, and equally read by all classes. And 
no wonder; it is the only weekly paper issued from any of our 
large cities on a Wednesday, and has in consequence a better 
opportunity than most others, of distributing foreign intelli- 
gence, as it generally happens that the steamers arrive at the 
close of, or very early in the week, thus enabling it to have a 
start. Though of a large size, and printed on good paper, 
when subscribed for by clubs of ten persons, it is furnished 
at the low price of $1 per annum. Who would not give a 
price like this for a weekly melangé of graceful literature, 
current news, and brief speculations? 





We have received from Messrs. Carey & Hart, a Catalogue 
of Valuable Old Books, in good condition, comprising an ex- 
tensive collection of rare, curious, and standard works; to 
which is added, a list of modern English books recently im- 
ported by those enterprising publishers. Having had occa- 
sion to examine a large number of the works comprised in this 
catalogue, we can bear testimony that they are of the best 
editions, in excellent preservation, and that the prices at 
which they are marked, are extremely moderate. 

The Musical Magazine. George P Reed, Boston, 

We have received No. 61 of this useful little publication. 

It keeps up the promise of its early numbers. 





The Musical Almanac.—Mr. Coleman, of New York, has 
sent us a copy of this work, There is a very pretty selection 
of airs, set to Music; the words of each one suiting some 
particular month. 





The new Illustrations of Dickens’ Curiosity shop, publish- 
ed by Lea & Blanchard, are as beautiful as the novel. What 
more can be said, excepting that those who intend putting 
the work in their libraries must have these plates. 





FASHIONS. 

Nothing new until next month, when we will give the Win- 
ter Fashions. The Fall Fashions were published in the Sep- 
tember Number. Those for this Number are Cloaks, which 
with a slight modification will answer either for the Opera or 
street. ‘They are very elegant in their appearance, and will 
no doubt be received favourably by our lady subseribers. 





MEZZOTINT PLATES. 

Mr. Sadd writes us from New York, that he is fast progress- 
ing with our Mezzotints. The first subject is from a picture 
sent us by a friend in London, who procured it in advance of 
publication. It is the only copy in the country, 
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